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| News of the League 


Top Conference Speakers Picked 


Alfred E. Driscoll, former governor 
of New Jersey, and Frederick G. Gar- 
diner, chairman of the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto, will address the 
luncheon sessions of the 67th annual 
National Conference on Government at 
the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami 


Beach. 


Alfred E. Driscoll 


Frederick G. Gardiner 


Governor Driscoll, who is 
dent of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuti- 
cal Company, was a leader in the re- 
vision of his state’s constitution. His 
November 30 luncheon address will be 
on “The States—A Dynamic Future or 
a Historic Past—or Both.” 

Mr. Gardiner will speak on December 
1 on “What Is Happening to Our Cit- 
ies.” As chairman of the council of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
since 1953, he has led the successful ex- 
periment in metropolitan government 
in Canada’s largest city. 

The Miami Beach Conference is the 
second in a cycle of three national con- 


presi- 


ferences on the general theme “Ameri- 
can System—Web of Governments.” 
This year’s special theme is “Teamwork 
Among Governments—Road to Urban 


Progress.” 


Governor Driscoll’s address will stress 
the problem of equipping states for a 
strategic role in meeting the problems 
of modern urban America. Mr. Gar- 
diner’s address will emphasize the neces- 
sity of adjusting governmental forms in 
metropolitan areas. 

The general session scheduled for 
Saturday morning, December 2, will 
deal with the question, “What Is Metro- 
politan Government?” Robert C. Wood, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Winston W. Crouch, of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
will address this general session along 
with a speaker from metropolitan Dade 
County. 

All Conference workshops will deal 
with major problems facing metropoli- 
tan areas, the roles of local, state and 
national governments in meeting these 
problems and techniques of citizen par- 
ticipation in the public affairs of a 
modern urban community. 


Robert C. Wood 


Winston W. Crouch 


Each of the workshops will be led by 
an expert in the appropriate field. Mak- 
ing the opening presentations at the 


workshops will be: 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Photo shows part of group at Governmental Research Association conference in Hartford discussing 


the current revision of the “Model City Charter.” Troy 


R. Westmeyer (standing), League consultant, 


and William N. Cassella, Jr. (seated), League assistant director, presided over the gathering which 
included many experienced charter consultants and draftsmen. 


Sessions to Work on League Models 


Revision of two influential National 
Municipal League models will be the 
subject of special sessions at the Na- 
tional Conference on Government. 

The final discussion draft of the 
Model State Constitution will be con- 
sidered at a special workshop Wednes- 
day evening, November 29. This draft 
will reflect the reactions of more than 
a hundred experts who have submitted 
comments on the preliminary discus- 
sion draft distributed during the sum- 
mer. 

Two special charter clinics, on No- 
vember 29 and November 30, will con- 
sider the first draft of the revised 
Model City Charter. In the evaluation 
of the present edition of the Model 
Charter, the League staff has received 
the cooperation of numerous charter 
consultants, scholars, public officials 
and experts in special fields such as 
finance and planning. 

Other organizations assisting the re- 
vision project in various ways include 
the American Municipal Association, 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, American Association of Planning 


Officials, National Institute of Munic- 
ipal Law Officers, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada and American Institute of 
Planners. 

The directors of several of the state 
leagues of municipalities have submit- 
ted extensive comments on the Model. 

Members of the Governmental Re- 
search Association have been of par- 
ticular assistance. Forty-five of them 
participated in a special workshop on 
the Model City Charter held September 
26 at the GRA’s annual conference in 
Hartford. 

The Local Government Law Section 
of the American Bar Association has 
set up a special liaison committee to 
work with the League in the revision 
of its models. Harold S. Shefelman of 
Seattle is chairman of the liaison com- 
mittee. Its other members are: 

Claude O. Boothman, Dallas. Texas: 
John B. Brueckel, Cleveland: Kenneth 
A. Cole, Seattle, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Washington Cities: 


Frank E. Curley, New York: Tom 
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Editorial Comment 


Council-Manager Government: 


Efficiency for Good 


Spat 70 years ago, President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
wrote: “All critics of the institutions 
of the United States during the last 
50 years [1841-1891] agree that mu- 
nicipal government has been the field 
in which the least efficiency for good 
has been exhibited and the greatest 
positive evils have developed.” To- 
day, critics of our institutions might 
with confidence conversely declare 
that municipal government during 
the last 5C years has exhibited more 
“efficiency for good” than almost any 
other institution in the United States. 

This is so owing to the spread of 
council-manager government and the 
development of the profession of city 
manager. A city charter proposing 
council-manager organization was 
first recommended in 1911 by the 
Short Ballot Organization for Lock- 
port, New York. A half century later 
finds 1,800 cities so organized. For 
the first time, 50 per cent of all the 
municipalities in the United States 
with populations of 25,000 to 500,000 
now have city managers. Since the 
end of World War II, 75 cities and 
towns each year have adopted this 
improved form of municipal govern- 
ment. The council-manager plan has 
had its widest proliferation in some 
of the home rule states like Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Michigan, Texas and 
Virginia. The slowest growth has 
been in the New England states and 
in New York. Unfortunately for 
municipal administration in these 
states and some others, council mem- 
bers elected on a partisan ballot but- 


tress the political parties at the state 
level rather than the idea of profes- 
sional municipal administrators. 
Several factors have contributed to 
this vast improvement in municipal 
administration. First, during the past 
five decades cities have grown greatly. 
The economy has expanded. Both 
necessitated adoption of new munici- 
pal activities and the expansion of 
established ones. Necessarily, in- 
creased attention has been centered 
on the need for better organization 
and management of city activities. 
Second, the National Municipal 
League with its Model City Charter 
embodying the council-manager plan 
and its publicizing of manager plan 
achievements has helped. Third, the 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, to its great credit, early set 
forth the City Managers Code of 
Ethics and propagated it, and a sense 
of profession, among its members. It 
established and promoted in-service 
training programs. Job insecurity, 
something of a handicap to the pro- 
fession, has been partially offset by 
the association’s recent adoption of 
group retirement and insurance plans. 
It has educated both the universities 
and the cities to the mutual advan- 
tage of internships and the role of 
each in such staffing. As a result, the 
majority of new manager appoint- 
ments are coming out of university 
programs in public administration. 
Exactly who “invented” the city 
manager idea, no one now knows. 
Perhaps he lived in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. Perhaps Woodrow Wilson, 
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president, Richard S. Childs, secre- 
tary, or other prime movers of the 
Short Ballot Organization deserve 
the credit. The inventor at least re- 
minds us of two thoughts with which 
we close this salute to the city man- 
ager idea: first, efficiency for good 
requires a basic legal framework that 
gives professional public administra- 
tors a fair chance to perform: second, 
students of government and adminis- 
tration should not eschew, as is too 
often done, the role of inventor as 
beneath or beyond their scholarly 
duty. In a country where 70 per cent 
of the people live in cities, and a high 
proportion of those in the disorgan- 
ized metropolitan complexes, another 
governmental discovery with wide ap- 
peal might reassure that the progress 
of the last 50 years will continue in 
the next. 


An editorial in Public Administra- 
tion Review, Summer 1961, by John 
A. Perkins, its editor-in-chief. Dr. 
Perkins is president of the University 
of Delaware. 


Epitor’s Note.—The _ inspired 
leaders of Staunton invented only 
the title of “general manager” and it 
would have been a pity, indeed, if 
their idea had prevailed and multi- 
plied with its two-house legislative 
body and separately elected depart- 
ment heads. 


Woodrow had nothing to 
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do with the “invention” of the coun- 
cil-manager plan except to advocate 
it and to pronounce it a marked ad- 
vance “from the standpoint of both 
democracy and efficiency.” 

Basic reason for the success of this 
system of government is the unifica- 
tion of administrative responsibility 
in the hands of a single executive 
controlled by a smail legislative body. 
This was the idea of Richard S. 
Childs, who unquestionably will go 
down in history as a great political 
philosopher. 

Certainly others down through his- 
tory have had good ideas to improve 
government organization and it might 
be argued that George Washington 
had something like today’s popular 
council-manager plan in mind when 
on November 14, 1792, he wrote to 
Benjamin Stoddert: 

“Tt has always been my opinion, 
and still is so, that the administration 
of the affairs of the Federal City 
{now Washington, D.C.] ought to be 
under the immediate direction of a 
judicious and skilled superintendent, 
appointed by and subject to the or- 
ders of the commissioners (who, in 
the eyes of the law, are the respon- 
sible characters), one in whom are 
united the knowledge of men and 
things, industry, integrity, impar- 
tiality, and firmness; and that this 
person should reside on the spot.” 
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Quest for Leadership 


‘Father’ of the council-manager plan warns 
of risks in election of mayor separately. 


By RICHARD S. CHILDS* 


HE Model City Charter isa 

package of proposals and, except 

in one feature, deviations of principle 

have been exceptional and show no 

drift in the 45 years since it was first 
published. 

For example, nonpartisan elections 
were reported in 86.3 per cent of 
council-manager cities in 1940, 86 
per cent in 1950, 85 per cent in 1960. 
The Model’s preference for election 
of the council all at large has been 
followed in 75.6 per cent of the 
manager cities in 1940, 72.5 per cent 
in 1950, 77 per cent in 1960. Oddi- 
ties, such as subjecting managers to 
recall, large councils, protected terms 
for managers, have not been numer- 
ous enough to count. 

The exception is in the position 
accorded to mayors. 

The pioneer charter draft in Lock- 
port, New York, (1911) and that of 
Dayton (1914), the first sizable 
council-manager city, gave the title 
of mayor as a courtesy to the council 
member with the highest vote. The 
charter of Springfield, Ohio, (1914) 
gave it to a member chosen by the 
council and so did the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s Model City Charter 

* Mr. Childs, former businessman, is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Municipal League as well as 
a full-time volunteer on the League’s staff. 
He is author of Civic Victories—The Story 
of an Unfinished Revolution (1952) and 
many articles on citizen action and govern- 
ment. Mr. Childs, together with Woodrow 


Wilson, originated the short ballot move- 
ment in 1909. 


of 1916 and all subsequent editions 
—1921, 1927, 1933 and 1941. The 
League’s Model County Charter 
(1956) gives the county council like 
power to choose its chairman. 

Cities have deviated from this or- 
thodoxy in recent decades by provid- 
ing separate elections for the mayor. 
Mayors elected by council in cities 
over 5,000 with the manager plan 
have fallen from 56.5 per cent of 
those cities in 1944—the first year of 
such a count—to 55.2 in 1950 and 
51.1 in 1960. 

Most of the manager cities that 
elect the mayor separately follow the 
Model in giving him only the vote in 
council and the duties of chairman. 
But some have gone another step 
and given him veto powers over his 
fellow-councilmen. 

Mayors (mostly those separately 
elected) had the veto power on all 
measures in 6.5 per cent of the 
manager cities over 10,000 in 1944. 
In cities over 5,000 the mayor had a 
veto in 8.4 per cent in 1950 and 11.1 
per cent in 1960. They had veto over 
some issues in 2.3 per cent of cities 
over 10,000 in 1944; in cities over 
5,000, 4.4 per cent in 1950 and 18.5 
per cent in 1960. 

Addressing the 32 managers in 
cities above 10,000 population with 
veto experience back to 1958 or 
earlier, we learn from seventeen 
cities: the veto had never been used 
at all in the memory of the current 
city managers in eight cities and 
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among the other nine had been in- 
voked four times in one city, three 
times in two, twice in five and once 
in one; roundly 21 vetoes in 60 “re- 
membered” city-years. One city re- 
ported that neither the manager nor 
the mayor had been aware of the 
existence of the veto power. 

The sampling indicates that the 
veto does not in fact add much dam- 
age to that of the divisive effect of 
having a separately-elected mayor 
splitting the unity of the joint high 
command. 

This drift away from the Model 
might never have occurred if the 
empty title of mayor with its old 
connotations in the public mind had 
not been carried over into the man- 
ager charters at all. Campaigns for 
adoption get muddied up sometimes 
now by slogans such as “You're going 
to have your right to choose the 
mayor taken away from you!” It is 
an ineffective rejoinder to argue, “But 
there really isn’t to be any mayor in 
the old sense; it’s just the name of 
the presiding councilman.” So some 
charter commissions concede the 
point to silence that misunderstand- 
ing and avert that argument against 
adoption. Indeed, in Dallas, twenty 
years after adoption, a local Paul 
Revere campaigned successfully to 
“improve” the plan to switch choice 
of the mayor from council to popu- 
lar vote in separate balloting. 

The reason for selection of the 
chairman by council is to preserve 
the unification of powers in the 
council, whose final determinations 
of all issues are those of a group 
rather than of any single man. The 
public scrutiny of the councilmen 
can thus be equalized; but, if one 
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member is elevated even a little 
above his confreres, he may capture 
most of the scrutiny. Voters vote for 
Jones for mayor and neglect the 
others and the structure veers toward 
the conflicts and two-headedness of 
the mayor-council plan which a 
thousand cities have abandoned. 

Separately-elected mayors some- 
times carry over to the new plan the 
sense of importance that belonged to 
mayors in the mayor-council plan 
and attempt to dominate the man- 
ager’s operating procedures single- 
handedly to the diminution of the 
equal and joint authority of other 
councilmen. Twenty-nine managers 
who have served in both setups 
favored the council-selection method 
27 to two, in answer to a 1952 ques- 
tionnaire by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Although fifteen separately-elected 
mayors were privately complained of 
as interfering in purely administra- 
tive matters, only one council-elected 
mayor was so complained of. In the 
other cases no difference had been 
observed. Elevation of one council- 
man over the rest may tend to array 
him against the others and against 
the manager, creating conflict and 
drama so beloved by press and pub- 
lic. It may thus play up personalities 
and make hazardous the desirable 
continuity in service of managers 
through successive elections. The ob- 
jective is good team work and in 
early writings opportunity for long 
continuity in the manager’s post was 
advanced as a relative merit of the 
plan. Experience has produced fine 
examples of such continuity—up to 
35 years. 

In some charter discussions persons 
who are hostile to the whole idea of 
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the manager plan elect to oppose 
some of its features separately and 
the feature that vests the choice of 
mayor in the council gets lost to the 
familiar elective mayor. But in other 
cases the opposition to council elec- 
tion is sincere and ranges around a 
notion that “the manager plan does 
not provide for leadership.” Ergo, 
they argue, one city officer must be 
singled out to be the leader, over- 
looking the fact that this implies that 
the others shall be followers. 
* * * 


Akin to this is opposition to the 
entire council-manager plan on the 
same ground, with preference for the 
strong mayor—weak council plan 
which may accord as much as 50 
per cent of a city’s authority to its 
single elective chief, enabling him to 
make vast decisions without bother- 
ing much about whether the council 
approves. Such a “strong mayor” 
can, of course, exert leadership with 
the greatest of ease, since he comes 
so near to being a majority in him- 
self. There, of course, you embrace 
the hazards and whims and zigzags 
of one-man power. 


But where is there proof that ex- 
perience with the council-manager 
plan in 1,800 cities for 41,000 city- 
years shows any characteristic lack 
of leadership? 

Individual managers have been re- 
proached for timidity or lack of ini- 
tiative, of course, but so have mayors. 
Councilmen under any plan have 
often been unwilling to stick out their 
necks on a hot issue—fiuoridation, 
for example—and have sometimes 
left the manager to take the heat of 
controversy alone. But how about 
the great array of cities where the 
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coming of the manager plan ended 
stagnation, released city hall from 
partisan bondage, brought to the 
councils worthy new characters who 
had never been in municipal politics 
before and who used their new op- 
portunities to lead the city to fine 
advances in policy and service? 

Men who could not be recruited 
for the petty bickering in a weak 
council subject to mayoral vetoes find 
the conditions of service in the coun- 
cil that hires and directs a manager 
attractive and worthy of their caliber. 
The post of councilman is one of 
dignity and authority, of freedom 
from detail and technique, and con- 
sistent with his continuance in his 
private affairs. The character of the 
council often becomes vastly superior 
to that of prior weak councils and 
draws from a widened supply of avail- 
able citizens. The broad experience 
among council-manager cities is a 
vast renaissance—a vast release from 
political machines that limited the 
old municipal councils to docile party 
hacks. Leaders of Cincinnati under 
the mayor-council plan—where were 
they? Complaining helplessly about 
“the gang!” Where are they in the 
manager plan? Taking turns on the 
council in city hall! 

To get citizens of high caliber and 
of independence of politics into the 
city council is easy in the manager 
plan. The conditions of the service 
are more inviting. They give only 
part time to the city’s affairs as one 
does in taking a tour of duty on the 
board of the community chest, the 
hospital trustees, in the directorship 
of a bank or the deaconship of a 
church. If it is not fresh abundance 
of vigorous leadership, what is it that 
so commonly sets a council-manager 
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town crowing about its advances and 
excites the envy and emulation of 
neighboring cities? 

Under the same setup in school 
systems—there are 50,000 of them— 
who argues that the superintendent 
ought to be elected (mayor plan) or 
that the chairman ought to be sepa- 
rately elected and kowtowed to by 
the others as ordained leader? Or 
given a veto? 

* 


A kindred notion is the concept 
that, because the manager plan vests 
the final determination of policy in 
the council, the manager is supposed 
to be excluded from participating in 
the initiation, formulation, sponsor- 
ing and defending of policy. This is 
set up as the historic concept of the 
manager’s place in the mechanism 
and, as a straw man, is then knocked 
down by the abundant proofs in the 
current and almost universal experi- 
ence that managers are playing a 
vigorous and important part in guid- 
ing their councils toward correct de- 
terminations of policy. 

That—when it succeeds—is leader- 
ship, for a leader is one who has 
followers. Policy and leadership in- 
tertwine—a new policy begins with 
a leader and, conversely, a man with 
no policy is not leading. Clarence E. 
Ridley’s survey of 1958! richly docu- 
ments the finding that managers are 
up to their ears in policy-proposing, 
even though they have no vote in 
formal policy-determination. 

And here come Gladys M. Kam- 
merer and John M. DeGrove with a 


1 The Role of the City Manager in 
Policy Formulation. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, 1958, 56 pages. 
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pamphlet? making the same observa- 
tion as to Florida experience with the 
council-manager plan and citing 
identifications of managers with poli- 
cies to the point where it has ac- 
counted for some of the firings of 
managers by incoming councils. 
That, they argue, makes managers 
into political figures contrary to 
original concepts of the plan, which 
is thus pictured as having gone 
astray. 

Managers should, of course, stand 
aloof from factions and parties in 
elections. The fact that, in 1960, 
80 per cent of new manager appointees 
were from out of town constitutes the 
handiest and easiest proof that man- 
agers are out of politics in that sense 
of the word. But that managers 
should duck the political risks of re- 
commending policy, and after its de- 
termination as official policy by 
council of defending the policy in the 
streets, was never contemplated. On 
the contrary, the earliest manager 
draft, Lockport (1911), listed a duty 
of the manager “to attend all meet- 
ings of, and to recommend to, the 
city council, from time to time, such 
measures as he shall deem necessary 
or expedient for it to adopt.” Almost 
identical wording was in the Ohio 
optional statute of 1913 and in the 
1914 charters of Dayton and Spring- 
field.. 


The 1916 Model City Charter did 
not say “recommend” but entitled 
the manager “to be present at all 
meetings of the council and of its 


(Continued on page 539) 


2 Florida City Managers—Profile and 
Tenure. Public Administration Clearing 
Service, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
1961, 36 pages. 
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New Supersonic Crisis 


World’s great cities of future will be those 
which plan for impact of tomorrow’s planes. 


By C. GLEN WILLIAMSON* 


7 future of your city may de- 
pend upon what you do now to 
prepare for a development which will 
change the economic map of the 
United States. 

The advent of 2,000-miles-per-hour 
aircraft in commercial service, prob- 
ably by 1970 but certainly before 
1975, will be an innovation compa- 
rable, in effect, to the start of rail- 
roads. The effects of the supersonic 
transports (SSTs) will be much 
more than what might be expected 
from just another jump in speed. 
That will be the greatest single 
speed jump in all the history of 
transportation, from around 600 
m.p.h. for the subsonic jets to over 
1,800 m.p.h. for the first SSTs, and 
up to 2,250 m.p.h. for later models. 
The probable regional effects, how- 
ever, will be caused not so much by 
speed as by other characteristics and 
service potentials. 

This country as a world power 
was made possible by transportation. 
The junctions of multiple main 
routes became the business and in- 
dustrial centers of the nation; and 


* Mr. Williamson is general manage- 
ment consultant for Ebasco Services, Inc., 
of New York City. He has had over 32 
years of management and leadership ex- 
perience in varied fields, with 25 years in 
aviation fields—pilot, aeronautical engi- 
neer, manufacturing manager, operations 
director, corporation planner and adminis- 
trator. He was special aviation assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce in 1947 and 
U. S. air advisor on the European Ad- 
visory Commission of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and the USSR. 


those on the coasts, having direct 
contact with other nations, became 
centers of world trade and culture. 
Now the advantages which those 
coastal metropolitan areas have en- 
joyed so long are due to be chal- 
lenged within the next ten years or 
so and a reapportionment of eco- 
nomic benefits will naturally occur. 
Beginning in the ’70s the advantages 
of direct world contact will be avail- 
able even to some of our most inland 
cities but only those which recognize 
the significance of the coming inno- 
vation and prepare to capitalize on 
it will receive the benefits. 

At first glance those implications 
are not readily apparent in the in- 
creasing flow of news and opinion 
about the commercial supersonic 
transports. The somewhat astound- 
ing technical features and perform- 
ance characteristics of the aircraft 
are far more newsworthy and glam- 
orous than are analytical studies of 
economic factors. For example, it is 
startling to note that, after allowing 
for “slow” climb and descent of the 
2,000 m.p.h. transports, even Kan- 
sas City may be only 175 minutes 
from Paris and Houston might be 
just 200 minutes from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Also there is an element of 
magic in the idea of arriving in New 
York three hours and 35 minutes be- 
fore the clock time of departure from 
London. These are true and exciting 
features of the coming era of super- 
sonic transportation but it is equally 
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true that the era will bring changes 
of far more significance than mere 
alteration of our concepts of time 
and distance. 


One of the most powerful influ- 
ences for change will be the greater 
nonstop range of the new aircraft 
plus the fact that they will not be 
economically feasible for use on 
short runs. St. Louis will be only 
160 minutes from Madrid on a non- 
stop flight but Kansas City will still 
be nearly 30 minutes from St. Louis 
by the fastest aircraft used on that 
hop. Even the 900-mile flight to 
New York from St. Louis will prob- 
ably be uneconomical for the SSTs 
which, because of the “sonic boom,” 
will have to hold their speed down 
except when they are at altitudes 
ranging from thirteen to fifteen miles 
above the earth. The 450,000-pound 
monsters will use a total of about 
50 minutes and travel about 650 
miles in the climb and descent por- 
tions of each flight. On the St. Louis 
to New York flight that would allow 
only eight or nine minutes at cruis- 
ing speed. Hence, aircraft which 
will bring the whole world to within 
less than eight hours of flying time 
of any city fortunate enough to have 
the service will not change the travel 
time to relatively nearby cities. 


Those characteristics show that 
the supersonic transports will replace 
the subsonic types only on the long- 
est flights. In fact, the slower 600 
m.p.h. aircraft will be much more 
numerous than they are today and 
every major city will need more air- 
ports for subsonic jets which, before 
1975, will have replaced practically 
all the propeller-driven aircraft in 
commercial use. The congestion at 


existing airports is already at or 
near the saturation point. Techno- 
logical improvements in airport traf- 
fic control will surely help to in- 
crease the number of landings and 
take-offs which can be safely han- 
dled but it will not be enough to pre- 
clude the necessity for additional 
terminals without even considering 
the SSTs; and those extra terminals 
will themselves become overcrowded 
with subsonic jets at peak periods. 


x * * 


An inevitable result of airport 
traffic congestion is the necessity for 
“stacking” arriving aircraft, some- 
times for as long as 25 or 30 minutes 
while waiting their turns to land. 
Later improvements in techniques 
and equipment may lower that hold- 
ing time but it is hardly conceivable 
that it will be eliminated. By that 
time weather will not be so much a 
factor in causing delays of the then 
nearly automatic aircraft but there 
will still be delays because of traffic 
density and the SSTs will be much 
less able to “afford” any delay even 
if they could be safely “mixed” with 
the slower and smaller planes. 


An SST’s holding pattern in a 
stack would be an ellipse about eight- 
een miles long instead of six miles 
for slower jets. That would cause 
difficulties but another equally seri- 
ous problem would arise if SSTs 
should regularly experience the de- 
lays which will still be common at 
the subsonic terminals. Each minute 
an SST is delayed at low altitude 
and low speed, with consequent en- 
gine inefficiency, will cut from 30 to 
50 miles off the range instead of the 
eight or nine miles for present jets. 
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Twenty minutes in a stack could 
cost an SST over 700 miles of range. 
Since greater nonstop range will be 
a most important necessity if the 
new aircraft are to be economically 
feasible, there is no likelihood that 
they will use airports where stacking 
is normally necessary. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
SSTs will not be able to use the same 
airports as subsonic jets. Some pres- 
ent airports having runways long 
enough for SSTs may not be 
stressed for the greater weights of 
the newer planes but that can be 
corrected. There is no way, however, 
to preclude landing delays at con- 
gested terminals and that will be 
completely unacceptable. The SSTs 
must have their own terminals whose 
special conditions will preclude any 
necessity for delays with engines 
running, either before take-off or to 
await landing clearance. There will 
not be enough SSTs to cause airport 
congestion and the flight plans of 
those which do use any terminal can 
be followed so accurately that they 
can be given a landing clearance for 
a specific time even before they take 
off from 3,500 miles away. Because 
of the relatively short flight time, 
weather at destination arrival time 
will be known accurately before take- 
off and the great speed, combined 
with the short air time, will reduce 
wind effects to negligible amounts. 
Under those conditions, and with 
their own special airports, SSTs will 
be free of the delays now the com- 
mon experience of all air travelers. 

Another significant probability is 
that the SST airports will be much 
farther from the centers of popula- 
tion than are most present airports. 
As some cities are now discovering, 
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the availability of adequate space 
for needed additional airports is al- 
ready forcing consideration of sites 
nearly a hundred miles away and 
suitable areas will be even harder 
to find and much more expensive 
ten years from now. A probably 
more important factor in pushing 
SST terminals farther out, however, 
will be the noise problem. This is 
already acute even for present jets 
but the more powerful engines of the 
SSTs will multiply the “climb-out” 
noise level several times. That fact, 
plus the land problem, makes it 
practically certain that the special 
SST terminals will generally be so 
far from any city that, as a matter 
of common sense, each such terminal 
will serve several cities and actually 
be within the normal jurisdiction of 
none of them. 


* * * 


Aside from the necessity for setting 
up multicity and even multistate 
authorities to finance and manage 
such remote airports, the picture 
now becoming apparent brings to 
mind a magnification of the already 
serious problem of time wasted at 
each end of air trips. Not counting 
the advance check-in time now re- 
quired, a jet passenger flying from 
New York to Los Angeles in five 
hours or less spends about 40 per 
cent additional time in ground travel 
plus waiting for baggage. When the 
SSTs reduce the Los Angeles—-New 
York flight to 106 minutes the 
ground travel time alone will be 
greater than the flight time. There is 
hope that the airlines will reduce 
other wasted time by improved 


equipment and procedures but much 
faster and more efficient local trans- 
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portation will be absolutely essential 
to justify the use of SSTs. 

That completes the picture of the 
main features of a typical SST “serv- 
ice area” of the ’70s. Probably 
planned, financed and managed by 
a multicity authority, the service 
area covering several hundred square 
miles, with the SST terminal as 
the nucleus, will be a vast com- 
plex including a number of cities 
and their own subsonic airports. Of 
necessity, the SST airport and each 
of the other commercial airports will 
be linked to each other and to the 
centers of the cities by a network of 
highspeed transport such as does not 
exist at present. Because of its direct 
contact with the whole world, this 
future megalopolis might appropri- 
ately be called an “SST world hub,” 
consistent with the name “air hubs” 
which the FAA now gives to certain 
groupings of cities and airports at 
trunkline intersections. Finally, since 
transportation crossroads have al- 
ways been the magic ingredient in 
every instance of large metropolitan 
growth, the cities fortunate enough 
to be in SST world hubs are certain 
to become the new centers of world 
commerce and culture. 

Practically no region at present 
has a prior claim on world hub sta- 
tus. Because there will certainly be 
few such hubs, late claimants will 
have to get along with lesser status. 
Only the ambitious and forward-look- 
ing cities which prepare themselves 
in all of the obvious essentials will 
receive the benefits which such a 
major innovation can bring. Since 
time is already short in terms of the 
years required for such a vast pro- 
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gram, particularly when it involves 
the cooperation of several cities or 
even several states, zero hour for the 
start of studies and planning is al- 
ready here. 

Nearly every city in the country 
has a chance to become one of the 
new centers of world trade. Most of 
them have planning departments and 
the necessary steps in planning and 
promoting such a program should 
need little or no explanation. There 
will naturally have to be an inves- 
tigation to determine in greater de- 
tail the probabilities of the SST era 
and airport site surveys and studies 
will be required. Transportation 
trends as a whole should be studied 
and even the highway departments 
should be brought in to contribute 
their data and share in the planning. 
Since multiple jurisdictions will be 
involved, someone must start the ball 
rolling to invite other participants 
and to create a suitable form of joint 
authority, perhaps even for the early 
planning stages; and that entity 
might well be responsible for con- 
ceiving and developing the futuristic 
network of high speed local (200-300 
miles) transportation which will be 
the most essential factor in obtaining 
SST service. 

Such a program will require an 
unusual amount of municipal vision 
and a lot of work. Some currently 
important cities may be so blinded 
by satisfaction with their past and 
present prosperity that they pass up 
the chance while others may fail be- 
cause of lack of thoroughness. Some 
are already starting, however, and 
they are the ones most likely to be 
listed among the world’s greatest 
cities of the coming century. 
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To Stay Out of Floods 


Courts have upheld the regulation of land 
use for the prevention of flood damages. 
By HARRIET HOLT COOTER* 


N many areas of the country the 

prospect of using protective works * 
to alleviate possible flood damages ef- 
fectively has reached the point of 
diminishing returns. Despite the fact 
that since 1936 the approximate in- 
vestment in such works for the nation 
stands at $11 billion, possibilities for 
flood damage are greater than they 
ever were.! To many it is obvious 
that if the job of realizing a substan- 
tial reduction of loss and damages 
from flood is to be done, additional 
measures other than the expensive 
construction and maintenance of pro- 
tective works must be undertaken. 


Another method is gradually being 
accepted as an alternative or supple- 
mentary approach to the prevention 
of flood damages. This method avails 
itself of land-use regulations, which 
have already been used extensively 
in guiding community growth.” 

Protective works and land-use ad- 
justments are the two basic means 
for reducing flood damages. Protec- 


* Dr. Cooter, a member of the bar of 
both Tennessee and North Carolina, was 
a member of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s legal staff for four years. In 
1959, on loan from TVA, Mrs. Cooter 
was an advisor to the Kentucky Water 
Resources Study Commission, for which 
she received an award of honor. 

1 A Program for Reducing the National 
Flood Damage Potential, Staff of Senate 
Committee on Public Works, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. The Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1959. 

2 Among the states having enabling laws 
specifically authorizing flood zone regula- 
tions are: Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire and Tennessee. 


tive works include flood walls and 
levees, channel improvements, up- 
stream detention reservoirs, drainage 
and conservation practices. Land-use 
adjustment involves zoning, subdivi- 
sion regulations, building and housing 
codes, and administrative policy con- 
cerning the extension and construc- 
tion of utility and other public facili- 
ties. A combination of these meth- 
ods is desirable for effecting maxi- 
mum security from flood damages. 
Protective works are a widely ac- 
cepted means used for protection 
from flood damage. The exercise of 
governmental power affording pro- 
tection through the use of engineer- 
ing devices has been sustained with 
few exceptions against objections 
raised on constitutional grounds.* 
Effecting sound land use in flood- 
able areas through the exercise of 
regulatory power had been used 
sparingly until recent years but it is 
now receiving gradual acceptance. 
Unfortunately expressions of uncer- 
tainty concerning the probable con- 
stitutionality of this method by those 
not familiar with the field have re- 
tarded its inevitable acceptance as 
an equal partner of protective works.* 
In view of the large number of de- 


3 “Waters,” American 
Vol. 56, secs. 95-96 (1947). 

4 Such expressions of uncertainty have 
been a subject for comment by several 
writers. See Wertheimer, Flood Plain 
Zoning, California State Planning Board, 
Sacramento, June 1942, pages 26-42; Dun- 
ham, “Flood Control Via the Police 
Powers,” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, Vol. 107 (1959), page 1098. 
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cided cases supporting land-use regu- 
lations, these expressions are gener- 
ally puzzling and quite unsound 
because the rational relation between 
such regulations and the public bene- 
fit is demonstrable. 

One of the reasons commonly ad- 
vanced for the lack of action on the 
part of local governments whose 
legislatures have authorized them to 
employ land-use adjustment methods 
is that they are doubtful about the 
constitutionality of such regulations 
as they are authorized to impose. 
Such doubt raises the question as to 
whether such authority falls within 
the “scope” of the police power. This 
questioning appears to derive from 
the erroneous idea that a proper 
definition of the “scope” of the police 
power would provide a precise for- 
mula for determining whether re- 
strictive regulations will fall within 
the scope, and therefore be deter- 
mined to be assuredly constitutional, 
or whether they are outside the 
scope, and therefore are quite as cer- 
tainly unconstitutional. 

Since the police power is incapable 
of definition® a search for the defini- 
tive limits of its scope is a waste of 
time which communities threatened 
with flooding can ill afford. The po- 
lice power is a label applicable to all 
the legislative powers of government 
except those which have acquired 
special names of their own, such as 
the “power of eminent domain” and 
the “taxing power.’ Limitations on 
the so-called scope of the police power 


5 Camfield v. United States, 167 US. 
518, 524 (1897); Cusack v. City of Chi- 
cago, 242 US. 526, 530, 531 (1917). 

6 Bettman, City and Regional Planning 
Papers, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1946. See Chapter 
9, “The Fact Bases of Zoning.” 


are not found in the power itself but 
are set by the constitutional guaran- 
tees of due process of law and the 
equal protection of the laws.’ But 
it would be erroneous again to expect 
the sort of constitutional certitude 
within these guarantees which would 
serve to warrant the constitutionality 
of any specific regulation promul- 
gated to effect land-use measures for 
eliminating flood hazards. Limita- 
tions imposed by the traditional 
guarantees simply are not fences 
which can be staked out to separate 
constitutional purposes for the use 
of governmental regulatory powers 
from unconstitutional ones. 
* * 


The practical legal mechanics for 
ascertaining the probability that a 
law evoking the use of the govern- 
mental police power is constitutional, 
for convenience, may be said to con- 
sist of two methods. One way to 
determine that a law will not be 
struck down as unconstitutional is to 
find a case or cases in which a court, 
preferably the highest court of record 
in the political jurisdiction where the 
question is raised, has decided that 
the same law, or an analogous law, 
under similar circumstances of appli- 
cation, has been sustained as one 
validly evoking the use of police 
power. In the absence of a previous 
determination of this issue of con- 
stitutionality by the court having 
local jurisdiction, cases from other 
political jurisdictions are frequently 
persuasive. Courts in California, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, South Caro- 
lina and West Virginia have decided 


7 State ex rel. Carter v. Harper, 196 
N.W. 451, 453 (Wis. 1923). 
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that the regulation of land use in 
floodable areas is a proper purpose 
for the use of the police power.® 

Another way to ascertain the prob- 
able constitutionality of such regula- 
tions is to inquire into the benefits 
they afford the community.’ In de- 
termining that the benefit gained 
from land-use controls in floodable 
areas is a legitimate purpose for the 
use of state police power, the answers 
to some pertinent questions should 
be predictable and demonstrable. 
For example, how will freedom to use 
property in the absence of the pro- 
posed regulation generally affect the 
community? Will the unregulated 
use of property in floodable areas be 
detrimental to community health, wel- 
fare, stability, growth or develop- 
ment? Will exploitation of property, 
cheapened by periodic flooding, tend 
to create a potential refuge for the 
crowded and unsanitary conditions of 
an indigent and transient population? 
Will the proposed regulation have a 
capricious, arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory effect upon any individual in 
the community which could deprive 
him of some of the benefits of owner- 
ship which will remain commonly 
vested in others having similar posi- 
tions in the community? 

When the answers to such ques- 


8 McCarthy v. City of Manhattan 
Beach, 264 P.2d 932 (Cal. 1953), cert. 
denied, 348 U.S. 817 (1954); Vartelas v. 
Water Resources Commission, 153 A.2d 
822 (Conn. 1959); City of Americus v. 
Mitchell, 5 S.E. 201 (Ga. 1888); State v. 
Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer District, 275 
S.W.2d 225 (Mo. 1955); American Land 
Co. v. City of Keene, 41 F.2d 484 (ist 
Cir. N.H. 1930); City of Rochester 
v. Simpson, 31 NE. 871 (N.Y. 1892); 
City Council v. Werner, 17 S.E. 33 (S.C. 
1893); City of Welch v. Mitchell. 121 S.E. 
165 (W. Va. 1924). 

® Bettman, op. cit. 
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tions and others demonstrate that 
the health, safety, order, convenience, 
morals, prosperity and welfare of the 
community will be protected or 
furthered through the land-use regu- 
lations by adjusting community de- 
velopment to known flood conditions, 
the proposed measures properly 
would be adjudged to have a valid 
basis for the exercise of the police 
power. 
* 

Demonstration of the benefits af- 
forded a community by a regulatory 
law, be its purpose the elimination of 
flood hazards, residential zoning or 
building regulation, requires technical 
insight and a methodical grasp of the 
problems and possibilities for solu- 
tions. It should properly employ the 
services of engineers and specialists 
familiar with existing social, eco- 
nomic, topographic, geologic and 
hydrologic conditions. Care must be 
taken in drafting and executing land- 
use regulations for the alleviation of 
flood damage in order that the regu- 
lations will apply in equal degree to 
each use category in areas subject to 
floods which disrupt community life. 
They, like other regulations, should 
be related to the over-all plan for 
community growth. 

The validity of this process has 
foundation in an old principle: The 
protection and promotion of public 
interests sanction the use of the police 
power limiting individual activities 
through the application of regulatory 
laws.'° For a court test of the gen- 
eral constitutional validity of regula- 
tory methods for promoting land-use 
practices in floodable areas, there is 


10 Chicago, B. & Q. Ry. v. Drainage 
Comm'rs, 200 U.S. 561, 592 (1906). 
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sound analogy between the public 
benefits derived from such regula- 
tions and other land-use regulations, 
such as zoning, already widely sanc- 
tioned by the courts. The language 
of the courts clearly indicates that 
generally land-use regulations are 
acceptable to them when the public 
benefits derived are clearly shown. 


In the course of a decision uphold- 
ing a zoning regulation creating a 
single-family residence district, the 
Supreme Court of California said: 


In short, the police power, as such, 
is not confined within the narrow cir- 
cumscription of precedents, resting 
upon past conditions which do not 
cover and control present day condi- 
tions obviously calling for revised 
regulations to promote the health, 
safety, morals or general welfare of 
the public; that is to say, as a com- 
monwealth develops politically, eco- 
nomically and socially, the police 
power likewise develops, within rea- 
son, to meet the changed and chang- 
ing conditions. What was at one time 
regarded as an improper exercise of 
the police power may now, because 
of changed living conditions, be recog- 
nized as a legitimate exercise of that 
power... . 

It may be safely said, we think, 
that it is the consensus of opinion that 
the regulation of the development of 
a city, under a comprehensive and 
carefully considered zoning plan, does 
tend to promote the general welfare 
of a community and there is no doubt, 
it seems to us, that the adoption and 
enforcement of such a plan, when 
fairly conceived and equably applied, 
is well within the scope of the police 
power. The increase of our urban 
population makes regulation neces- 
sary. As the congestion of our cities 
increases, likewise do the problems of 
trafic control and police, fire and 
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health protection. Comprehensive and 
systematic zoning aids in the success- 
ful solution of these problems and 
obviously tends thereby to affirma- 
tively promote the public welfare. 
[ Miller v. Board of Public Works, 234 
Pac. 381, 383-385 (Cal. 1925).] 


* * * 


In sustaining the validity of height, 
setback and rear-yard regulations, 
the Court of Appeals of New York 
reasoned: 


The [police] power is not limited 
to regulations designed to promote 
public health, public morals or public 
safety, or to the suppression of what 
is offensive, disorderly or unsanitary, 
but extends to so dealing with condi- 
tions which exist as to bring out of 
them the greatest welfare of the peo- 
ple by promoting public convenience 
or general prosperity. Bacon v. 
Walker, 204 U. S. 311, 317, 318. ... 

Being designed to promote public 
convenience or general prosperity, as 
well as public health, public morals, 
or public safety, the validity of a 
police regulation must depend upon 
the circumstances of each case and 
the character of the regulation for 
the purpose of determining whether 
it is arbitrary or reasonable and 
whether really designed to accomplish 
a legitimate public purpose. Chicago, 
B. & Q. Ry. Co. v. Illinois ex rel. 
Drainage Com’rs, 200 U. S. 561. ... 

The field of regulation constantly 
widens into new regions. The ques- 
tion (of regulation) in a broad and 
definite sense is one of degree. Chang- 
ing economic conditions, temporary 
or permanent, may make necessary 
or beneficial the right of public regu- 
lation. ... While the validity of 
police regulation certainly is not to be 
rested simply upon popular opinion, 
it has been said that it has been “put 
forth in aid of what is sanctioned by 
usage, or held by the prevailing moral- 
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ity or strong and preponderant opin- 
ion to be greatly and immediately 
necessary to the public welfare.” 
Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 

Acting in accordance with these 
general principles, courts on the whole 
have been consistently and sensibly 
progressive in adjusting the use of 
land in thickly populated districts to 
the necessities and conditions created 
by congested and complex conditions 
by upholding as a constitutional exer- 
cise of the police power zoning ordi- 
nances passed under state authority to 
regulate the use of land in urban dis- 
tricts. 

[Wulfsohn v. Burden, 150 N.E. 120, 
122-123 (N. Y. 1925).] 


* 


In upholding a zoning ordinance 
excluding a four-family apartment 
building from a residential district, 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
said: 


Zoning statutes are becoming com- 
mon. The police power, in its nature 
indefinable, and quickly responsive, 
in the interest of common welfare, to 
changing conditions, authorizes vari- 
ous restrictions upon the use of pri- 
vate property as social and economic 
changes come. [State v. Houghton, 
204 N.W. 569, 570 (Minn. 1925).] 


The flexible principle illustrated 
by the language of the courts recited 
above has already been applied to 
zoning regulations promulgated for 
preventing flood damage. In the case 
of City of Welch v. Mitchell, 121 
S.E. 165 (W. Va. 1924), the court 
upheld an ordinance of Welch, West 
Virginia, establishing a flood zone 60 
feet in width along Elkhorn Creek 
and prohibiting the construction of 
buildings within that zone. In up- 
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holding the ordinance the court said: 


That the city under its charter as 
hereinafter shown has ample author- 
ity to establish reasonable building 
lines and restrictions along this stream 
cannot be denied. ...No_ higher 
duty can devolve upon the city au- 
thorities than that of protecting the 
property, health and lives of the peo- 
ple; this is their paramount duty—a 
duty which cannot be evaded, nor can 
their right to do so be lost by neglect 
or be bartered away. 

In State v. Metropolitan St. Louis 
Sewer District, 275 S.W.2d 225 (Mo. 
1955), the Missouri court upheld a 
similar regulation: 


Providing for drainage and sewer- 
age is a governmental function and 
an exercise of the police power of the 
state. .. . Therefore, it was proper 
to provide in the plan for powers to 
prevent pollution of water, ... to 
regulate drainage by _ establishing 
building lines and floodway reserva- 
tions along water-courses, to prevent 
building within such lines, to police 
and clean out channels of streams and 
to prevent dumping therein. 


In 1959 a Connecticut court de- 
cided that a statute authorizing regu- 
lations providing for the establish- 
ment of flood channels was a proper 
exercise of the police power. 


Its [the statute’s] obvious purpose 
was to enable the water resources 
commission to forestall, by stream 
clearance, channel improvement and 
other flood control measures, a repeti- 
tion of the havoc wrought in those 
floods. The legislation was an exer- 
cise of the police power of the state 
in the interest of the public welfare. 
[Vartelas v. Water Resources Com- 
mission, 153 A.2d 822, 824.] 


Those considering exploiting land- 
use regulations as one means for 
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effecting flood damage avoidance in 
their communities should be encour- 
aged to do so remembering that when 
the contribution to the public inter- 
est is demonstrable, courts will not 
capriciously declare a regulation un- 
constitutional on its face because it 
is new or has never been used before. 
The courts have traditionally exer- 
cised self-restraint in evaluating the 
wisdom of a policy motivating the 
exercise of the police power by the 
legislative bodies. 

It is well settled that the discre- 
tion to use the police power belongs 
to the legislature. Its policy is not 
for the courts. They must presume 
that the legislature investigated and 
determined that the legislation en- 
acted was appropriate to the con- 
ditions it found. Only when the 
exercise of the police power uncon- 
stitutionally affects personal or prop- 
erty rights do the courts take 
cognizance." 

When land-use regulations which 
local governments have authority to 
promulgate are calculated to benefit 
the community through establishing 
adjustment to flood conditions as 
part of an over-all community plan, 
there clearly would be no doubt as 
to their general legal soundness. Of 
course, the legality of their singular 
effects will depend on the factual 
consequences of their application. 
This is, however, the case respecting 
all regulations promulgated under 
the police power. 


11 Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 US. 
138 (1914); Central Lumber Co. v. South 
Dakota, 226 U.S. 157 (1912). 
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committees and to take part in their 
discussions,” and the 1921 revision 
repeated that wording. The 1927, 
1933 and 1941 revisions further en- 
titled the manager “to make such 
recommendations . . . aS may seem 
to him desirable.” The manager had 
no vote in the final determination of 
policy but the charters took pains 
to put him into the very middle of the 
process of policy formulation. 

Likewise, in respect to the succes- 
sive wordings of council powers: the 
1916, 1921, 1927 and 1933 editions 
vested “all the powers of the city 

. in the council.” But the iatest 
revision, 1941, adds after “powers” 
the phrase “and the determination of 
all matters of policy.” The phrase 
actually adds nothing to “all powers” 
but this may be where some people 
got the recent idea that managers 
were intended to be excluded from 
participation in policy initiation, ad- 
vancement, formulation and (after 
adoption) public defense. 

As in any private business, the 
manager has always been entitled to 
the fullest hearing and chance to lead 
the council members toward deter- 
minations of matters about which he 
may usually know more than they 
do. The leadership in policy which 
city managers are contributing on 
issues great or routine is not only a 
sound enrichment of municipal prac- 
tice but it is also in accord with the 
initial design. 


Lead on! 
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News in Review 


City, State and Nation 


H. M. Olmsted, Editor 


Virginia State 
Agencies Reviewed 


Commission Urges 
More Coordination 


HE report on a study of Virginia 
state governmental agencies financed 
out of the general fund of the state 
treasury was issued in September by the 
Commission to Study the State Govern- 
ment. It was addressed to Governor J. 
Lindsay Almond, Jr., who had appointed 
the commission on July 18, 1960. The 
group consists of twenty members, five 
of whom are members of the legisla- 
ture; the chairman is E. E. Will of 
Richmond, chairman of the board of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company. 
Recommendations for improving the 
organization and effectiveness of the state 
government were made in four fields: 
general management, including the gov- 
ernor’s office and administrative staff 
agencies; stimulation and development 
of the state’s economy; educational serv- 
ices; and welfare, health and mental 
hygiene services. Among major recom- 
mendations are the following: 

General Management: To help the gov- 
ernor perform more efficiently his duties 
as chief executive the commission recom- 
mends enactment of legislation to: 

Establish an Office of Coordination, 
headed by a staff coordinator, in the 
Executive Office of the governor. 

Create a Division of Program, to be 
responsible for continuing studies and 
planning for the state government as a 
whole. Along with the existing Divi- 
sions of the Budget and of Personnel, 
the Program Division would be placed 
under the Office of Coordination. 

Transfer responsibility for pardons 


and reprieves from the governor to the 
State Parole Board, which would be- 
come the State Board of Pardons, 
Reprieves and Parole. 

Enable the governor to delegate cer- 
tain routine functions and paperwork, 
now required by law to be signed by the 
governor, to the staff coordinator. 

Transfer to the Department of Pro- 
fessional and Occupational Registration 
the administratior. of eight registering 
boards now administered separately at 
unnecessary expense. 

In addition to the recommendations 
for legislative action the commission 
suggests further studies of the follow- 
ing possibilities for achieving more ef- 
ficiency and economy: 

Merging staff services common to the 
operation of all state agencies into one 
central agency that could improve per- 
formance, eliminate duplications and re- 
duce personnel and operating costs. 

Tightening budgetary controls over 
spending, making accounting systems and 
financial reporting more uniform, and 
extending audit control procedures. 

Merging the Treasury and Retirement 
System Boards and consolidating the 
financial-clerical work loads of their two 
offices. 

Centralizing the collection of state 
revenues. 

The State’s Economy: To provide 
more effectively for attracting and ex- 
panding industry, the commission would 
separate and reorganize functions of the 
present Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development. It recommends 
the enactment of legislation to: 

Establish a new Department of Eco- 
nomic Development which, under an ex- 
ecutive director appointed by and di- 
rectly responsible to the governor, would 
assume the functions of industrial de- 
velopment and planning, advertising and 
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public relations, and other promotional 
activities for improving the general 
economy of the state. It would prepare, 
keep current and carry out a master 
plan and long-range program for the 
economic development of the state; and 
should be authorized, subject to the gov- 
ernor’s approval, to receive and spend 
funds from private as well as public 
sources, and to enter into agreements 
with other state, federal and local agen- 
cies for promoting economic development. 

Re-establish the Department of Con- 
servation to perform other functions 
remaining from the old department. 

Educational Services: With reference 
to the State Department of Education, 
the State Board of Education and the 
State Council of Higher Education, the 
commission recommends, that: 

The eight divisions within the De- 
partment of Education be reorganized 
and consolidated into four: public in- 
struction, administration and finance, re- 
search and planning, and teacher educa- 
tion. Recommendations concerning the 
status of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation would be developed after 
further study. 

The Council of Higher Education be 
provided with a small but highly com- 
petent professional staff to help meet 
the increasing demands for over-all edu- 
cational research, surveys and studies as 
directed by the council. The latter should 
cease reviewing the capital outlay pro- 
grams of the colleges and universities. 

Legislation be enacted: (a) To re- 
lieve the state superintendent of public 
instruction of his ex officio membership 
on the governing boards of the various 
institutions of higher learning but con- 
tinuing his service on the Council of 
Higher Education; (b) to establish a 
State Teacher Education Board of seven 
members to supervise and control three 
existing colleges. 

Welfare, Health and Mental Hygiene: 
The commission recommends that legis- 
lation be enacted to: 
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Remove the Divisions of Corrections 
and Parole from the Department of Wel- 
fare and Institutions (to be renamed the 
Department of Welfare) and to establish 
them as a separate Department of Cor- 
rections and Parole, with a five-member 
advisory board. The Board of Pardons, 
Reprieves and Parole would be placed 
in the new department. A Division of 
Business Administration would be created 
in the Department of Welfare. 

Reduce the State Board of Welfare 
from six to five members, with its 
activities confined to questions of broad 
policy and to appellate functions. 

Unify the present divided form of 
organization in the Department of Mental 
Hygiene and Hospitals. The commis- 
ssoner should be designated chief execu- 
tive officer responsible to the State Hos- 
pita! Board for the over-all performance 
ot the department. The director should 
continue to handle the business affairs of 
the department, but should report to the 
commissioner instead of to the board. 

Abolish the requirement that four of 
the seven members of the State Board of 
Health be selected from the major pro- 
fessional associations. 


Connecticut Fosters 


State-Local Cooperation 


Of the 1,013 special and public acts 
passed by the 1961 Connecticut legisla- 
ture, in addition to Senate and House 
resolutions, several hundred directly con- 
the state’s 169 towns and cities. 
Miss Rosaline Levenson, research as- 
sistant on the staff of the Institute of 
Public Service, University of Connecticut, 
summarized the more significant of these 
acts in Connecticut Government, pub- 
lished by the institute. She states that 
although none of the 1961 legislation 
means spectacular changes it makes for 


cern 


greater cooperation of municipalities with 
the state and with one another, and also 
strengthens their powers of home rule. 

Legislation tending to encourage joint 
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action between the municipalities and 
the state permits the former to: 

1. Enter into an interlocal agreement 
with public agencies of Connecticut or 
other states in order to provide services 
and programs in such areas as water, 
garbage collection and establishment of 
airports ; 

2. Form districts for the administra- 
tion of public assistance ; 

3. Form district boards of health to 
exercise duties relating to public health 
prior to the establishment of district de- 
partments of health, already permitted 
by statute; 

4. Establish transit districts and take 
over operation of bus transportation if 
privately-owned lines fail to provide 
satisfactory service; 

5. Employ jointly a superintendent of 
schools ; 

6. Enter into agreement with a state 
institution regarding the use of fire- 
fighting equipment and the services of 
state personnel who are members of an 
institutional fire brigade; 

7. Call out state employees who are 
volunteer firemen, in case of fire during 
the employees’ working hours, without 
loss of pay; 

8. Pursue offenders into any part of 
the state in order to effect an arrest. 

To compel towns and cities to exercise 
greater use of the 1957 Home Rule Act, 
a constitutional amendment was intro- 
duced that would forbid the legislature 
after May 30, 1965, to enact any special 
legislation relative to the powers, or- 
ganization and form of government of a 
municipality. The legislature's statutory 
powers in regard to municipalities would 
be limited to three areas: setting borrow- 
ing limits, passing validating acts and 
enacting laws regarding the formation, 
consolidation or dissolution of cities, 
towns or boroughs. The amendment was 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives and must be voted upon by both 
houses at the 1963 session. 


Seven research reports in areas of 
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concern to municipalities were authorized : 
taxation (three reports), land records, 
public welfare, collective bargaining for 
municipal employees and mobile home 
parks. The reports were assigned either 
to the Legislative Council or to special 
commissions established for the purpose. 

The collective bargaining study con- 
cerns a bill proposing such bargaining 
for employees of towns, on vote of the 
town’s legislative body or by vote of the 
people on petition of voters. Employees 
would then be placed under the State 
Labor Relations Act. Strikes or work 
stoppages would be prohibited. 

Several amendments to the constitu- 
tion received final legislative approval 
and will be submitted to popular vote 
in November 1962.1 Amendment pro- 
posals approved by one chamber this 
session and to be voted upon by both 
chambers in 1963 include establishment 
of procedure for redistricting the Senate 
and the reduction from two to one in 
the number of representatives to which 
any town is entitled in the lower house.? 


California Takes 

Reorganization Steps 

The 1961 California legislature in- 
cluded among its actions governmental 
reorganization and election measures and 
a proposed constitutional amendment on 
revision of the constitution. State Gov- 
ernment News, publication of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, reports: 

“A beginning was made on Governor 
Edmund G. Brown’s administrative re- 
organization plan,* combining eleven de- 
partments into four master agencies. 
A new Transportation Agency combines 
the Departments of Public Works and 
Motor Vehicles and the Highway Patrol ; 
a Health and Welfare Agency brings 
together the Departments of Social Wel- 


1 See the Review, July 1961, page 369. 

2 See the Review, February 1961, 
page 92. 

3 See the Review, April 1961, page 193. 
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fare, Mental Hygiene and Public Health: 
a Youth and Adult Corrections Agency 
aligns the Department of Corrections 
with the California Youth Authority; 
and a Resources Agency brings under 
one head the Water Rights Board, Water 
Pollution Control Board, Regional Pol- 
lution Control Boards and the Depart- 
ments of Conservation, Fish and Game, 
Water Resources, and Parks and Recrea- 
tion. A ‘Little Hoover Commission’ was 
created to study further reorganization. 

“A nine-member Senate Redistricting 
Review Commission was established, con- 
sisting of two members each from each of 
the legislative houses and five public 
members appointed by the governor.4 . . . 

“Changes in election procedures re- 
quire that absentee ballots be in the hands 
of election officials three days in advance 
of an election, rather than six days after 
election, and that the ballots be counted 
on election day. Literacy test challenges 
were prohibited at polling places. 

“The legislature approved 
measures to be voted on at the next elec- 
tion. They include a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the legislature to submit 
over-all revision of the state constitution 


seventeen 


to the voters as an alternative to a con- 


stitutional convention.” 


Other States Take 
Legislative Action 


Various other state legislatures that 
have their 1961 
measures on organization, apportionment, 
elections, constitutional amendments, etc., 
reported among other legislative actions 
by State Government News of the Coun- 
cil of State pre- 
viously mentioned herein. 


ended sessions adcpted 


Governments and not 


Hawaii 
Measures affecting government organi- 
zation and operation included adoption 
4 See the Review, October 1961, page 
487. 
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of a uniform administrative practices 
code for all state and county boards, 
commissions, departments and offices. A 
proposed merger of the Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation with the 
Department of Land and Natural Re- 
sources was repealed, the former be- 
coming simply the Department of 
Agriculture and the latter assuming re- 
sponsibility for the conservation function 
and for flood control and water conserva- 
tion planning. 

A new election law provides for auto- 
matic recount of ballots when margins 
are within specified fractional percentages. 
The legislature provided for gubernatorial 
appointment of a United States senator 
in event the incumbent leaves a vacancy 
and a special election is not called. The 
successor must be of the same party as 
the incumbent. 

In education measures the legislature 
authorized election of local school ad- 
visory councils. The councils will name 
panels from which the governor will 
appoint a school board to head a State 
Education Department. The department 
replaces the present commissioners and 
Department of Education. 


Iowa 


An interagency committee was created 
for the Boards of Control, Parole, So- 
cial Welfare, and Regents, the Depart- 
ments of Health, Public Instruction, and 
Rehabilitation, and the Em- 
ployment Security Commission. The 
committee will meet at least quarterly 
and will consider areas of mutual interest 


Vocational 


and responsibility. 

The Liquor Control Commission and 
certain activities of the State Highway 
Commission brought under the 
budget and financial control laws. The 
legislature established an office of legis- 
lative fiscal director, to be 
to the Budget and Financial Control Com- 
mittee, a continuing legislative commit- 
tee. It also provided for legislative review 
of all departmental rules promulgated 


were 


responsible 
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during the interim prior to a session; 
such rules will not receive permanent 
status until the legislature has had an 
opportunity to review or amend them. 

An urban renewal bill was approved, 
permitting municipalities and counties to 
participate in federal-aid low-rent hous- 
ing projects for families with less than 
a certain income. Such projects must re- 
ceive 60 per cent approval by local voters 
before being undertaken. 

Approved for the second time was a 
proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for nonpartisan selection of Su- 
preme and District Court judges, to be 
submitted to the voters in 1962. A re- 
apportionment proposal provides for a 
58-member Senate and a 99-member 
House of Representatives. The measure 
must pass the legislature a second time 
before it is submitted to the electorate. 
Congressional districts were redrawn. 

A proposed amendment was passed 
for the first time to provide that amend- 
ments proposed by a constitutional con- 
vention must be submitted to the voters 
for approval. Another measure requires 
separate paper ballots for voting on the 
issue of whether to hold a constitutional 
convention, on proposed amendments and 
on statewide bond issues. Previously 
such proposals could be put on a voting 
machine. 

Louisiana 

Legislation was adopted to advance the 
date for presentation of the executive 
budget from the 20th to the 10th day of 
regular sessions of the legislature. 
Another enactment banned increases in 
maximum grants in any category of 
public assistance without prior legis- 
lative approval. Increases proposed when 
the legislature is not in session will be 
submitted to members by mail ballot. 

State agencies were prohibited from 
entering into federal agreements for new 
or expanded services (other than for 
highways, navigation and flood control) 
requiring matching funds, without ex- 
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press approval of the Board of Liquida- 
tion and the legislature, except when the 
Division of Administration can certify 
that state funds are available and the 
agreements do not commit the state to 
future expenditures. 

The per diem allowance for members 
of the Legislative Council was raised 
from $20 to $50 and salaries of Courts 
of Appeal judges were increased from 
$17,500 to $21,500. 

Military service absentee voting privi- 
leges were extended to the families of 
military and civilian personnel of the 
federal government and to religious and 
welfare personnel attached to the armed 
services and their families. 


North Dakota 


Uniform acts on continuity of govern- 
ment and emergency interim succession 
in the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of government were enacted. 
A new Civil Defense Division was estab- 
lished, the director to be appointed by 
the governor. A State Records Manage- 
ment Act was passed; records responsi- 
bility was placed with the secretary of 
state. 


South Dakota 


A uniform voter registration act was 
adopted. Previously the periods of time 
and the persons with whom a voter was 
required to register differed as between 
general, municipal and primary elections. 
Under the new system registration for 
one is equivalent to registration for all 
elections. 

Additional measures provide for interim 
emergency legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial succession and for emergency tem- 
porary location of the seats of state and 
local governments. 

A commission to study the court sys- 
tem has been created. It was directed to 
prepare constitutional and statutory re- 
visions to effect a thorough revamping 
of the court system and to submit its 
recommendations to the 1963 legislature. 
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Matters to be considered include the 
need for county judicial districts, a state 
court administrator, abolition of justice- 
of-the-peace courts and of the related 
fee system. The method of selection 
and the tenure of circuit and superior 
court judges are other topics for study. 


Vermont 


A board called Vermont State Colleges, 
Inc., was created to administer the state 
colleges. Local health districts were em- 
powered to form joint health districts. A 
special legislative interim committee was 
established to supervise a study of the 
Highway Department by the Department 
of Administration. The Vermont Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation was given 
statutory authorization. A State Indus- 
trial Authority was created. A central 
data processing unit in the Department 
of Administration was approved, and a 
management unit in the department was 
activated. A central state warehouse was 
authorized. Special elections were pro- 
vided to fill vacancies in the state House 
of Representatives; vacancies have pre- 
viously been filled by gubernatorial ap- 
pointment. A $7,500 limit was set on 
campaign expenditures for primary elec- 
tions. 


Special Legislative 
Committees Effective 


Public hearings by standing committees 
of the Georgia legislature are usually 
poorly advertised and they normally 
attract little attention. By contrast, hear- 
ings conducted by special interim legis- 
lative committees have in recent years 
been well advertised and have stimulated 
public interest in current problems. 

Notable among the special committees 
has been the Committee on Schools, 
created in 1960 and known as the Sibley 
Committee from the name of its chair- 
man, John A. Sibley. The resolution 
creating this committee stated in part: 
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“Whereas, this General Assembly 
believes that the people of Georgia may 
wish to make a deliberate determination 
as to whether future education is to be 
afforded through direct tuition payments 
for use in private schools devoid of gov- 
ernmental control, or whether the public 
school system as it presently exists shall 
be maintained notwithstanding that the 
school system of Atlanta and even others 
yet to come may be integrated; .. . 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved 
that there is hereby created and estab- 
lished the General Assembly Committee 
on Schools.” 

The Sibley Committee held public 
hearings in at least one city in each of 
the state’s ten congressional districts. 
It received testimony from some 1,800 
witnesses, representing or purporting to 
represent organizations with a combined 
membership exceeding 115,000. Equally 
significant, its hearings were fully re- 
ported by news media throughout the 
state. 

The committee reported that it found 
that “an overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple in Georgia have a deep conviction 
that separate school facilities for the 
white and colored races are in the best 
interest of both races,” and that “the 
vast majority of people prefer tax-sup- 
ported, segregated public schools,” but 
that “if total segregation cannot be main- 
tained in a statewide system of public 
schools, there is no unanimity of opinion 
as to the course that should be followed.” 

The majority of the committee recom- 
mended that the legislature adopt a 
“freedom of choice” plan, under which 
the people in each local school district 
could either maintain public schools or 
abolish them and institute grants to stu- 
dents for educational purposes. The 
General Assembly adopted a plan under 
which children between ages six and 
nineteen have the choice of either attend- 
ing public schools or receiving a grant 
of public funds to attend a non-sectarian 
private school. 
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Aside from the merits or demerits of 
the particular legislation enacted follow- 
ing the Sibley Committee’s report, those 
familiar with the local scene are conscious 
of the value of the committee in promot- 
ing education through sérious discussion 
of vital issues. The peaceful acceptance 
of limited integration in the public schools 
of Atlanta in September 1961 owes much 
to the work of the Sibley Committee. 

A seven-man House Committee on 
Reapportionment, headed by Speaker 
Frank S. Twitty, held hearings in At- 
lanta, Augusta, Macon and other cities 
during the summer of 1961. Advertising 
committee hearings and conducting them 
throughout the state rather than at the 
capitol alone seems to bring good results. 
Is it too much to hope that the work 
of the Twitty Committee will result in a 
revision of Georgia’s county unit system 
of election? 

A Committee on Election Laws created 
by the General Assembly in 1961 will 
also have an opportunity to revise the 
county unit rule but there is no indica- 
tion as yet that it will. The committee, 
headed by Ben W. Fortson, Jr., secretary 
of state, has held only one day of public 
hearings, at the state capitol on July 13. 
Among those who spoke were representa- 
tives of the Republican party, members 
of which are working hard to make 
Georgia a two-party state. They com- 
plain of difficulty in getting the names 
of their candidates for public offices on 
the ballot under Georgia laws requiring 
candidates for national and state offices 
to present a petition signed by 5 per cent 
of the registered voters in the district 
concerned unless nominated by a party 
that cast 5 per cent of the votes in the 
last election. 

Other important legislative committees 
appointed in Georgia in 1961 are a Com- 
mittee on Budget and Financial Ad- 
ministration and a Criminal Law Study 
Commission. The work of the latter was 
one of the topics of discussion at a semi- 
nar for solicitors general (prosecuting 
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attorneys) held at the University of 
Georgia’s Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, September 21-23. 

In 1959 the legislature created a Com- 
mittee on the Operation of the General 
Assembly and an Office of Legislative 
Counsel. Headed by Frank H. Edwards, 
former head of the Legislative Drafting 
Service, the Office of Legislative Coun- 
sel has conducted a number of studies in 
problems of Georgia government. 

The General Assembly has reduced 
the number of committees to eighteen 
in the Senate and 24 in the House of 
Representatives. Improvements in legis- 
lative procedure will, it is hoped, result 
in an improvement in the quality of legis- 
lation. 

Along with other changes has come a 
sharp increase in legislative costs, which 
now exceed a million dollars per year. 
The compensation of members of the 
legislature was $15 per day in 1945; 
in 1961 it was $50. 


Apert B. 


University of Georgia 


Oklahoma Defeats House 
Apportionment Plan 


A proposed change in Oklahoma’s con- 
stitutional formula for membership in 
that state’s House of Representatives 
was resoundingly defeated on September 
12 by a vote of approximately 27,000 to 
90,000. The larger newspapers 
and the state League of Women Voters 
had opposed the plan. 

The adverse vote was particularly 
heavy in Oklahoma and Tulsa Counties, 
the two largest in the state. Their rep- 
resentation would have been increased 
from seven to eleven and from seven to 
nine, respectively, but they would still 
be discriminated against inasmuch as 
every county, however small the popula- 
tion, would have been entitled to at least 
more than 


state’s 


one member; counties with 
a quota of | per cent of the state’s popu- 


lation would have one additional mem- 


iy 
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ber for each additional per cent, but after 
four representatives each addition would 
require 2 per cent. The state election 
board would make the apportionment. 

The present constitutional basis 
quires a county to have at least half a 
quota; however, no county is allowed 
more than seven representatives. 


re- 


The League of Women Voters an- 
nounced that it will circulate a_peti- 
tion calling for a committee of three 


elected officials to reapportion the legis- 


lature in accordance with the present 
formula. The league is working with 
Oklahoma Citizens for Constitutional 


Reapportionment. 

In September 1960 a proposal for a 
special commission to make apportion- 
ments and an increase in the legislature 
with benefit to the more populous coun- 
ties was defeated nearly two to one.! 

At the September 12 election a consti- 
tutional amendment concerning criminal 
trials was overwhelmingly adopted. It 
provides that where uncertainty exists 
as to the county in which a crime was 
committed the accused may be tried in 
any county in which the evidence indi- 
cates that the crime might have been 
committed. The amendment stemmed 
from a recent case where a victim of an 
attack could not prove in which of two 
counties the attack occurred 


State Legislators Attend 
Nomadic Convention 


the scene 
Conference 


Nevada was of the third 
annual National of State 
Legislative Leaders, which met not only 
in Carson City, the state capital, but 
also in Reno and Las Vegas, with side 
excursions to Lake Tahoe and Virginia 
City. The attendance was 225 from 38 
states. The presiding officer was Walter 
J. Mahoney, majority leader of the New 
York State Senate. 

On the first two and a half days, 


1 See the Review, November 1960, 


page 553. 
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spent in Reno and Carson City, the dele- 
gates discussed traffic safety, civil defense, 
legislative procedure, health and hospitali- 
insurance and federal-state rela- 
tions. On the last one and a half days, 
425 miles to the south in Las Vegas, they 
were concerned with atomic energy, water 
resources and air pollution control, among 


zation 


other matters. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York stressed a proposal that a federal 
Department of Transportation be estab- 
lished to set policy for railroads and all 
other types of carriers. 


Massachusetts Has Special 
Commission on Home Rule 


In 1961 the Massachusetts legislature 
created a special commission to study 
home rule and to give particular atten- 
tion to the report of the Massachusetts 
Legislative Research Bureau relative to 
municipal home rule. Such a commission 
had been proposed by Mayor Philip J. 
Crowley of Everett, president of the 
Massachusetts League Cities and 
Towns. The commission consists of three 
state senators, three representatives and 
six public members the 
governor. 


of 


appointed by 

Senator Richard 5. Caples of Boston 
(Democrat), chairman of the Legislative 
Committee on Constitutional Law, was 
named chairman; the writer, former ex- 
ecutive director of the Rhode Island 
Home Rule Association, was made 
secretary. 

Of the six public members appointed 
by Governor John A. Volpe, five are 
also members of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts League of Cities and 
Towns. 

The commission is directed to report 
back to the legislature no later than 
the last week of January 1962 on its 
findings and recommendations. It will 
hear out-of-state experts, representatives 
of statewide organizations of municipal 
officials and legislators in an attempt to 
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uncover the important areas of state- 
local relations with which it should 
concern itself. 


Rosert J. M. O'Hare, Director 


Seminar Research Bureau 
Boston College 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


Dover, New Hampsuire, (1960 popu- 
lation 19,131) voted 3,499 to 1,925 on 
September 26 to adopt a council-manager 
charter. Dover has had a strong-mayor 
type of government since 1951 following 
a brief period with a manager type. 

On September 30 BettMeap, TExAs, 
(5,127) adopted a council-manager char- 
ter by a vote of 139 to 129. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation announces the following addi- 
tions since September 1 to its list of 
council-manager communities: LEEsBURG, 
VirciniA, (2,869) ; Otmos Park, TEXxAs, 


(2,457); Mapison, North CAaroLina, 
(1,912); Picton Force, TENNESSEE, 
(1,000); and SMITHFIELD, VIRGINIA, 
(917). 


* * * 


At an election for the seven-member 
city council of Newport, RHope IsLanp, 
on September 12, opponents of that city’s 
existing council-manager plan were de- 
feated. As stated editorially in the New- 
port News, “Repeating a trend that was 
clearly shown in the primary election 
for council candidates some weeks ago, 
Newport voters in the council election 
Tuesday emphasized their position—they 
want a city government that will support 
the council-manager form of municipal 
operation. They wiped out the last 
semblance of those who plainly indicated 
their preference for the strong mayor 
form and soundly warned the new coun- 
cilmen by most unusual majorities that 
they are expected to follow the philosophy 
of the city manager form of government.” 

Petitions have been filed in ORANGE, 
New Jersey, calling for a vote at the 
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November election on the formation of 
a charter study committee. Orange now 
has the commission plan. One alterna- 
tive will be the council-manager plan. 

In PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, 
where a charter commission was voted 
in August, the Parkersburg News an- 
nounced on September 18 that a public 
opinion poll showed 67 per cent of the 
ballots as favoring the council-manager 
plan of government, 21 per cent for the 
strong mayor type and 12 per cent for 
the present commission plan. 

In RicHMonpD, Kentucky, the Madison 
County Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has circulated a petition asking for a 
referendum vote in November on the 
question of adopting the council-manager 
plan. 

In Fercuson, Missouri, the city coun- 
cil on August 22 defeated five to two a 
proposal for election rather than ap- 
pointment of the city manager. Supporters 
of the proposal had called the council- 
manager plan “socialist and fascist.” 

BonHAM, Texas, voted 607 to 204 on 
September 12 against establishment of a 
charter commission—thus retaining the 
council-manager plan that has been in 
effect since 1947. : 

Gatiup, New Mexico, where the coun- 
cil-manager plan went into effect in 1958 
by ordinance, adopted a council-manager 
charter at an election on September 12. 

The San Disco, CALIFORNIA, mayor 
and council have appointed a charter 
committee to make a study of the city’s 
council-manager charter. The plan has 
been in effect since 1932. 

Forty managers, department heads and 
other administrators from twelve cities 
and towns in the Hartford, Connecticut, 
area attended a one-day seminar on mu- 
nicipal management, with emphasis on 
maintenance control, in West Hartford, 
a council-manager town. 

A recent survey of Ohio municipalities 
by the Ohio Municipal League discloses 
that 89 out of a total of 192 cities have 
home rule charters, 29 of which are 
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council-manager and eight commission- 
manager. Four cities have statutory 
council-manager government. Out of 739 
villages fifteen have adopted home rule 
charters, nine of them council-manager 
and one commission-manager. The total 
of manager cities and villages is 51. 


AMA Congress Draws 
Record Attendance 


The 38th annual American Municipal 
Congress, held in Seattle on August 26- 
30, attracted a record of over 1,700 mu- 
nicipal officials, wives and guests. The 
central theme was intergovernmental co- 
operation. Mayor Richardson Dilworth of 
Philadelphia was elected president of the 
American Municipal Association, sponsor 
of the Congress. 


Foreign Journalists 
Visit Small Western City 


Seventeen journalists from eleven 
NATO countries, on a tour sponsored 
by the State Department, the Defense 
Department and the U. S. Information 
Agency, spent the last weekend of Sep- 
tember in Fort Morgan, Colorado, a city 
of 7,500 people 80 miles northeast of 
Denver. There they were the guests of 
the Lions Club and the city government, 
which arranged a tour of the city and its 
vicinity, and a Saturday night dinner at 
which the mayor and councilmen were 
hosts. 

The visitors saw and were impressed 
by the schools, city offices, hospital, 


treatment plant, city police, state patrol- 
men, sheriff's officers, volunteer fire de- 
partment and the general appearance of 
the city, and said they felt that in Fort 
Morgan rather than in Washington or 
New York they had really been in touch 
with the United States. 

W. D. Morland, Jr., representing the 
State Department, thanked Fort Morgan 
for its hospitality, including entertain- 
ment in individual homes, and said he 
was recommending that the itinerary for 
all such future tours include a small com- 
munity of this type. 


Chief Justices 
Hold 13th Conference 


The Conference of Chief Justices held 
its thirteenth annual meeting early in 
August in St. Louis. Chief or associate 
justices from 49 jurisdictions attended. 
Chief Justice John E. Martin of Wiscon- 
sin was chairman and is succeeded by 
Chief Justice Raymond S. Wilkins of 
Massachusetts. 

Topics discussed included improvement 
of the administration of justice, the 
model judiciary article, selection and 
tenure of judges, canons of judicial ethics, 
conflicts of jurisdiction, appeal from ad- 
ministrative agencies, etc. 

The National Conference of Court 
Administrative Officers held its seventh 
annual meeting in St. Louis at the same 
time; nineteen states were represented. 
Clarence A. Kading, Judicial Department 
statistician i.. Iowa, was elected chairman 


for the coming year. 
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Metropolitan Areas . . 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Washington Area 
Reports Progress 


WMRC Stresses Necessity 
Of Regional Cooperation 


HETHER significant progress to- 

ward the solution of metropolitan 
area problems can be made by voluntary 
regional organizations is a question of 
particular concern to the local officials 
within large interstate metropolitan areas. 
Do these new conferences, councils, as- 
sociations or whatever they are called 
offer a promising approach? Is it pos- 
sible to solve metropolitan problems co- 
operatively? The future of these volun- 
tary general-purpose organizations, such 
as those in the Washington, Detroit, 
New York and San Francisco-Oakland 
areas, is the subject of much speculation. 
Reports on their accomplishments, there- 
fore, are of special interest. 

The Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Conference has been described by Edward 
Higbee in The Squeeze! as “a Pollyanna 
lodge-like approach” to the metropolitan 
problem. Nevertheless, its accomplish- 
ments over the past four years have been 
substantial. 

The most conspicuous achievements of 
the WMRC have been in the fields of 
transportation and water supply and 
pollution abatement. It has organized lo- 
cal and state government support for an 
interstate transit regulatory compact, 
passed by Virginia, Maryland and Con- 
gress. The Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Commission, which came 
into being on March 22, 1961,? regulates 


1 The Squeeze: Cities Without Space, 
William Morrow & Company, New 
York, 1960. 

2 See the Review, March 1961, page 
151. 


transit operations in the Washington 
area. These were formerly regulated by 
the Maryland, Virginia and district com- 
missions. This is the first interstate regu- 
latory compact in the country. Already 
it has successfully promoted adoption of 
through fares and routes and has estab- 
lished interstate taxicab rates. 

To many minds a more impressive ac- 
complishment was passage by Congress 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960 which created the National 
Capital Transportation Agency. It is 
charged with planning and developing a 
rapid transit system for the area. 

The most significant accomplishment in 
the field of water supply and pollution 
abatement has been passage by Congress 
of the Potomac River Sewer Interceptor 
Bill. This bill authorized expenditure of 
$28 million ($25 million loan and $3 
million grant) for the construction of a 
trunk sewer from the soon to be com- 
pleted Dulles International Airport to 
the district sewage treatment plant. The 
WMRC played a catalytic role in or- 
ganizing the support of the local govern- 
ments for this sewer interceptor. 

The WMRC has developed and enun- 
ciated water quality standards for the 
Potomac, which the state health boards 
have used as the basis for determining the 


location of new treatment plants. A 


Dade Charter Upheld 


Voters of Metropolitan Dade 
County, Florida, rejected an amend- 
ment which would have drastically 
weakened the county government 
established by a home rule charter 
in 1957. An unusually large turn- 
out of Miami area voters recorded 
97,170 votes for the amendment and 
105,097 against on October 17. 


| 
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report of consultants, hired to recom- 
mend a master sewerage system for the 
whole region, has just been completed. 
The first phase of this was used to de- 
termine the course of the Potomac Sewer 
Interceptor authorized by Congress. 

The conference is also taking an active 
interest in reducing silt in the Potomac 
and in anticipating water supply needs of 
the Potomac Basin. As soon as the 
Corps of Engineers’ study of water needs 
is completed, the conference will play a 
major role in developing a public aware- 
ness of this problem and determining a 
program of regional action. 

In the field of public safety a major 
project is the development of an inter- 
jurisdictional public teletype system link- 
ing police departments in the area. Pre- 
viously messages had to be sent through 
the respective state capitals with a great 
loss of time. The Police Chiefs’ Com- 
mittee of WMRC, which developed this 
project, will continue to act as the con- 
trol body for the system. 

In the health and welfare fields the 
most important programs are the air pol- 
lution sampling network and the organiz- 
ing of a Regional Health Facility Plan- 
ning Council. In cooperation with the 
U.S. Public Health Service the WMRC 
has sponsored, and each of the local gov- 
ernments has cooperated in setting up, 
sampling stations throughout the region 
to gather data on air pollution which will 
be the basis for further action. At its 
September meeting WMRC took the ini- 
tiative in organizing a Regional Health 
Facility Planning Council, which will 
study hospital other health facility 
planning needs and recommend a long- 
range program to eliminate duplication 
of facilities. The board will be made up 
of prominent citizens. 

The WMRC has also been active in 
organizing a regional statistical program. 
At present the conference is preparing a 
handbook which will collate the most 
important aspects of the 1960 census ma- 
terial referring to the metropolitan area. 
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The goal is to develop a statistical or 
data-bank unit which will play an im- 
portant role in coordinating the gather- 
ing, collating and dissemination of data 
in the metropolitan area. This will elimi- 
nate much of the duplication of effort 
which now exists. 

Probably the most important success 
of WMRC has been its role in giving 
political direction and support to regional 
special-purpose bodies—for instance the 
Regional Planning Council, Area Transit 
Commission, National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency, and the Metropolitan Area 
Traffic Council. Each of these bodies 
voluntarily reports to each meeting of 
the WMRC and its relevant committee. 
This provides regional leaders an op- 
portunity to develop a comprehensive 
approach and to endorse the policies and 
objectives of the special-purpose bodies. 


* 


In September the WMRC took two 
additional steps which indicate the broad- 
ening scope of its activities and recogni- 
tion of its role. One auspicious step was 
creation of a committee to assist the con- 
ference in developing a region-wide con- 
sensus regarding land use and the need 
for and means of acquiring open space 
for the growing metropolitan area. This 
committee will work closely with the 
National Capital Regional Planning 
Council and will also assist the WMRC 
in developing a consensus regarding the 
recently completed Year 2000 Plan study 
which proposed a radial corridor plan 
for the future metropolis. This is an im- 
portant step which recognizes that 
planners and political leaders must work 
together to have effective planning for 
the region. 

The other significant step was the 
creation of a committee to review, study 
and recommend clarifications and im- 
provements in the WMRC. After almost 
five years the conference plans to analyze 
itself and determine its future course of 
development, what new fields it should 
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enter, how the local government staff 
officials may be used most wisely, and 
what the relationships with other re- 
gional special-purpose bodies should be. 
Perhaps the WMRC will take steps to 
encourage operating department heads in 
the area to meet with their opposite 
numbers to discuss ways in which they 
can do their jobs more efficiently and 
economically, in some cases by coopera- 
tive effort. Periodic meetings of the 
county and city managers and other top 
administrators would be helpful in im- 
plementing and coordinating these efforts. 

Most important, the relationship be- 
tween the general-purpose regional or- 
ganization and the special-purpose re- 
gional organizations should be clarified. 
Perhaps the WMRC should be used as 
an instrument of the participating local 
governments to exercise a review of the 
policy objectives of the special-purpose 
agencies. This would provide an oppor- 
tunity to implement a region-wide com- 
prehensive policy. 

Organizations such as the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference have 
the potential to become an effective solu- 
tion to the problem of governing the 
“Balkanized” metropolitan regions with- 
out developing a new tier of government. 
These institutions present a means of 
solving our regional problems cooper- 
atively through building upon and 
strengthening, not undermining, our 
strong, vital, local governments. 

SamueL Humes, Executive Secretary 
Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference 


Propose Vote to Place 
Transit in Metro Agency 


The Board of Trustees of the Munic- 
ipal League of Seattle and King County 
on September 18 recommended that the 
question of whether the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Seattle should assume the 
metropolitan transportation function be 
placed before the voters as soon as 
feasible. 
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The enabling act which authorized 
creation of the metropolitan agency pro- 
vided that it could assume six specified 
functions: sewage disposal, mass trans- 
portation, metropolitan planning, parks 
and recreation, garbage disposal and 
water supply. The voters in 1958 re- 
jected a proposition assigning the first 
three functions to the agency. Later 
they approved its assumption of sewage 
disposal alone.! 

If the voters authorize the agency to 
take over mass transportation, the ena- 
bling legislation makes it mandatory that 
certain requirements be met before it 
can actually operate a mass transporta- 
tion system. It will be required: 

(1) “To prepare and develop a com- 
prehensive plan for public transportation 
service which will best serve the residents 
of the metropolitan area”; 

(2) To enter into an agreement with 
the Seattle City Transit to keep operat- 
ing inside the city; 

(3) To obtain approval of the Seattle 
city council before the city system may 
be taken over by the metropolitan agency 
and, if the approval is granted, at least 
three members of the incumbent Seattle 
Transit Commission must be seated on 
the metropolitan transit commission set 
up under the council of the metropolitan 
municipality. 

Federal, state and local 
cooperating in a four-county 
transportation survey which will clarify 
the whole transportation 
situation and provide much of the neces- 
sary data for the studies the metropoli- 
tan agency must make if the proposition 
is approved. 


officials are 
regional 


metropolitan 


Southwestern Ill. Study 
Commission Authorized 

A study of the Illinois section of the 
metropolitan area centering on St. Louis 
ca See the NATIONAL MuNIcIPAL RE- 
view, April 1957, page 230; February 
1958, page 80; May 1958, page 237; July 
1958, page 345; and October 1958, page 
465. 
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has been authorized by action of the 
Illinois General Assembly and the gover- 
nor. The act provides that “the commis- 
sion shall study the needs for long-range 
planning for the southwestern Illinois 
area and how these planning needs can 
best be met.” 

The study commission is authorized to 
make any appropriate recommendations 
to any local governmental authority in 
the area and must report its findings to 
the General Assembly no later than 
March 15, 1963. The membership of the 
commission will be six members from 
the Illinois House of Representatives 
appointed by the speaker, two members 
from the Senate appointed by the presi- 
dent pro tem, the executive secretary of 
the Board of Economic Development, a 
member appointed by the president of 
Southern Illinois University, one mem- 
ber each from the St. Clair and Madison 
County boards of supervisors, president 
Illinois Council of 
Mayors, and four members appointed by 


of Southwestern 
the governor. Appointments to the com- 
mission have not been announced. 


Four Counties Organize 
Improvement District 


A metropolitan capital improvement 
district for the Denver area will be 
formed before the end of the year as a 
result of the September 26 referendum 
which authorized a 2 per cent sales tax 
levy by the district. Voters of Denver, 
Adams, Arapahoe and Jefferson Counties 
approved the levy by a vote of 83,439 
to 67,145. 

The district's revenue will 
primarily to build 
viaducts, libraries, fire 
stations and other public buildings. In- 
creased park and recreation facilities also 
may be financed by the district. Estimates 
indicate an annual revenue of approxi- 
mately $25 million. The plan presented 
to the voters calls for the levy to become 
effective January 1, 1962. 

A twelve-member board will be created 


be used 
bridges, 
police 


highways, 
stations, 
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to put in motion the machinery to collect 
the area-wide sales tax and to outline 
projects to be built by the revenue. The 
mayor of Denver City and County will 
appoint six members subject to approval 
by the city council. Two board members 
will be appointed by the commissioners 
of each of the three suburban counties. 

Under the terms of the plan groceries 
and prescription drugs are not subject 
to the tax. Sales of nonprescription 
drugs, restaurant food, motel and hotel 
bills, and ordinary merchandise will be 
taxed. Revenue raised by the sales tax 
must be used in the counties and cities 
where collected. 

Denver’s Mayor Dick Batterson hailed 
the victory as “a clear mandate” from 
the voters “to work together in solving 
our mutual problems.” He commented 
further that area officials “now have the 
responsibility to implement the voters’ 
decision as rapidly as possible and get 
under way with the building program 
which has been delayed so long.” 

The metropolitan sales tax was sup- 
ported by most of the mayors and county 
officials in the area. Support also came 
from several civic organizations and much 
of the press as well as radio and televi- 
sion stations. 

The proposition received overwhelming 
approval in Denver—63,629 to 29,779. 
This wide margin was sufficient to over- 
come adverse votes in the other three coun- 
ties—Adams 3,464 for, 10,683 against; 
Arapahoe 6,954 for, 11,327 against; Jef- 
ferson 9,392 for, 15,356 against. Only a 
simple majority in the four-county area 
was required for approval. 


Baltimore Study Initiated 
By Maryland Governor 


Governor J. Millard Tawes of Mary- 
land has appointed a special study com- 
mission “charged with the task of ex- 
amining ways in which the metropolitan 
concept could be introduced into the 
Baltimore area.” 


Hooper S. Miles, chairman of the 
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board, Baltimore National Bank, was 
named chairman of the seventeen-member 
commission, which includes representa- 
tives of industry, labor, education, the 
bar, and the planning profession. Financ- 
ing of the commission will be shared by 
the state of Maryland and the city of 
Baltimore. 

When he announced the appointment 
of the commission, Governor Tawes 
stated : 

“Before discussing what I believe the 
functions and authority of the commis- 
sion should be, there are certain basic 
principles which I believe are essential 
to any metropolitan plan that may ulti- 
mately be devised. It is my belief that 
public officials have an obligation to 
look ahead and to assist in projecting 
plans beyond their initial stages. There- 
fore, I feel that it is valuable and useful 
to look at the goals we ultimately hope 
to attain, even though today we may only 
be in the study commission stage. 

“T strongly believe that any metropoli- 
tan plan must be based on the assump- 
tion that a high degree of local autonomy 
will be preserved. Many metropolitan 
government proposals have been rejected 
because they did not take this factor into 
account. Political feasibility requires that 
the existing local governments be re- 
tained. To meet this requirement I would 
suggest one solution may be that a 
metropolitan government be created on 
the order of a limited federal type of 
government. Under this type, existing 
local governments could be retained and 
at the same time could combine in some 
manner for representation at the metro- 
politan level. 

“Of equal importance with the reten- 
tion of local governmental units, I would 
place the requirement that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to assure citizens of a 
voice in the decisions which affect them 
whether at their places of work, resi- 
dence or recreation. This could be ac- 
complished in two ways. First, there 
should be provision for direct election by 
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the voters of the entire metropolitan 
area of certain members of the metro- 
politan governing body. Secondly, the 
duly elected representatives of the politi- 
cal subdivisions should themselves be 
represented on the metropolitan govern- 
ing body. 

“Once these safeguards have been set 
up, we must make equally sure that the 
metropolitan authority is given adequate 
powers to carry out those tasks which 
are assigned to it. The main reason for 
the creation of metropolitan government 
is to provide for area-wide control of 
area-wide problems, problems which the 
component governments are unable to 
handle or finance effectively. There- 
fore, the powers which are granted to 
the metropolitan government should be 
granted in a decisive and effective man- 
ner. In other words, a_ metropolitan 
government should be powerful enough 
to do what we want; limited enough not 
to do what we do not want. 

* * 

“In order for this to be possible, I 
believe that any metropolitan authority 
that is created must have adequate 
revenue-raising capabilities. This 
that it must be able to levy taxes on a 
broad base, it must be able to charge for 
its services, and it must be able to issue 
both revenue and general purpose bonds. 

“A clear-cut arrangement on matters 
such as these, for example, would do 
much toward helping to solve the present 
controversy which now revolves around 
the question as to whether the counties 
who use Baltimore's 
system should share the cost of capital 
improvements to that system. 

“It is also my belief that the bounda- 
ries set up for the metropolitan area 
must be flexible, so that they can be 
easily changed as the population grows 
and expands. 

“It is my firm conviction also that one 
of the most important functions of any 
metropolitan authority is its planning 


means 
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(Continued on page 574) 
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Taxation and Finance’ - . . ° William J. D. Boyd, Editor 


Farm Assessments: 
An Urban Concern? 


Differential Taxation 


Fraught with Problems 


ASSESSMENT of farmlands situated 
in the immediate fringe of a growing 
urban area has become a critical metro- 
politan problem. A major factor contrib- 
uting to urban spotty 
development of the countryside around 
our cities has been the gradual “eviction” 
of the farmer from the rural-urban fringe. 
The spacious living that has come to 
be associated with suburbia eats up about 
1.5 million acres of land each year. The 
large-scale developer naturally seeks out 
as relatively low-cost land as is available. 
Most commonly these large tracts of 
property are farms. Land immediately 
adjacent to new developments suddenly 
increases in value, thus making it sub- 
ject to a much higher tax than its agri- 
cultural usage would warrant. 


sprawl and 


As most assessment policies are based 
upon market value, the farmer (who does 
not get any higher cash return for his 
crop because of his new neighbors) sud- 
higher tax bill. Normally 
operating on a rather small margin to 
begin with, the farmer is soon forced 
to sell to a developer and so the process 
is carried still further and urban sprawl 


denly gets a 


continues. 

Land potentially available for develop- 
ment bring higher assessments but 
the various that 
receive these funds can rarely be accused 
of receiving a windfall. New develop- 
ments pyramid the demand for govern- 
mental services—primarily schools, police 
and fire protection, water and sewer 
facilities, and new and improved roads. 
Increased tax revenues become an abso- 


may 


levels of government 


lute necessity for the governmental unit 
suddenly required to make a huge initial 
investment in a wide assortment of capi- 
tal improvements. 

Two studies analyzing the taxation 
policies of the states on this multi-sided 
problem are: Preferential Assessment of 
Farmland in the Rural-Urban Fringe in 
Maryland and State Action Relating to 
Taxation of Farmland on the Rural- 
Urban Fringe, both by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service.! 

The Maryland study analyzes a five- 
county area and the effect of a 1956 law 
(repealed and a new law substituted in 
1960 to remove certain constitutional 
objections) upon farm assessments and 
county revenues. conclusion of 
the study was that the Maryland ex- 
perience showed tangible benefit to the 
individual of farmland. Some 
cautionary observations are made how- 
ever: 


General 


owners 


The effectiveness of tax measures in 
preserving open spaces, however, de- 
pends upon their being coupled with 
area-wide planning and controls over 
land use. Otherwise there is no guar- 
antee that open spaces will actually 
be preserved by the tax protection 
granted owners. 

In addition, serious administrative 
difficulties have arisen, notably in de- 
fining agricultural use in such a way 
as to limit the benefits of preferential 
assessment to owners of bona fide 
farms. This problem, and that of deter- 
mining agricultural value, are among 
the most troublesome features of the 
law. 


What is to stop the protected farmer 
from waiting a few years and then, when 
the price is right, selling out to a realtor 
for a substantial profit unjustly earned? 
California, Maryland and New York 


1 Washington 25, D.C., 1961. 20 and 
23 pages respectively. 
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(and possibly some other state laws can 
be so interpreted) authorize the state or 
local government subdivisions to acquire 
the development rights to such exempt 
lands. 


Under this law the farmer who 
divests himself of the right to develop 
his property would presumably be 
taxable only on the value of the rights 
he retains in the property—that is, 
principally the value of the land in 
agriculture. If he retains his develop- 
ment rights, he would be fully taxable 
on the market value. This method .. . 
would take the profit out of buying or 
holding land for future development. 


Analysis of this procedure, plus the 
various problems incident to determining 
just what is agricultural use and value, 
is made in both publications with a more 
thorough state-by-state coverage appear- 
ing in the pamphlet on various state ac- 
tions on rural-urban fringe assessment 
policies. 


Toll Roads Prosper As 
Do Their Bondholders 


Toll roads across the nation are, with 
but few exceptions, proving themselves 
potent money-makers and this fact has 
revived interest in new construction in 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. 

Only the West Virginia and Calumet 
Skyway (Illinois) Turnpikes are far 
behind in interest payments or faced with 
an inability to meet the coming year’s 
obligations. 

Several turnpikes are already getting 
rid of unmatured debt. Among. this 
group are Florida, Indiana, Jones Beach 
(New York), Kentucky, New Jersey 
(Turnpike), Oklahoma (Turner) and 
Pennsylvania (expressways bonded un- 
der the 1948 indenture). In the coming 
year the Massachusetts, Ohio and Texas 
Turnpikes are slated to join this select 
company of top roadways. 

A middle group of financial-history 
type expressways is composed of those 
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that are meeting their obligations to 
bondholders but not yet earning enough 
to cover debt service costs. In this 
category are the Kansas, Oklahoma 
(Will Rogers), Pennsylvania (North- 
east Extension) and Virginia (Richmond- 
Petersburg) Turnpikes. 

Interesting sidelights on two of the 
major roads are the bright future for 
Pennsylvania’s Northeast Extension and 
the less happy situation confronting the 
Indiana Turnpike. At present the North- 
east Extension of Pennsylvania's Turn- 
pike is earning only about half its bond 
interest bill but has reserves for six 
years’ payments. Before that time the 
entire Pennsylvania system is to be re- 
financed at which time the abundant 
revenues of the main line road will be 
available to offset any deficiencies of the 
extension. 

Indiana’s Turnpike has already proved 
its earning power but recent completion 
of a new interstate highway, Route 94, 
has cast a serious cloud over its future 
because of the undoubted competition the 
new free highway will present. 


‘Insurgent’ Bond House 
Wins Second Issue 


For the second time in a month the 
State Street Securities Corporation of 
Albany, New York, outbid a large nation- 
wide syndicate headed by the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings 
Association for a $100,000,000 offering 
of California bonds. 

This repetition of its earlier feat was 
greeted by Wall Street with ungrudging 
praise in contrast to the resentment 
shown to the first coup performed by 
the small bonding firm.! 

The success of these bids has had an 
impact upon state and local financing far 
beyond the California scene. An agonizing 
reappraisal of municipal underwriting 
syndicate practices now seems in order 


ons See the Review, October 1961, page 
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with many predicting greater competitive ‘ year in Tennessee which would have had 


bidding for municipal bond issues in 
general.? 
Federal Grants-in-Aid: 


Tennessee Viewpoint 


Epttor’s Note.—The note below is 
made up of excerpts from “Where 
Does Your Federal Tax Dollar Go?” 
appearing in Tennessee Town and City, 
August 1961. 

Where does your federal tax dollar go? 

Many people immediately think of 
vast, far-reaching programs and projects 
of national or international scope, which 
may have little direct relation to them; 
for example, satellites and missiles, air- 
craft carriers and tanks and the rest of 
the military establishment, foreign aid 
in all its various forms, regulation an 
protection of the public interest in trans- 
portation, communications, commerce and 
industry. 

But nearly seven billion dollars is re- 
turned to state and local governments 
each year, based on recent budgets, to 
be spent locally in the various grant-in- 
aid programs. Federal aid in one form 
or another is all around us every day. 
And, although federal taxpayers 
may not be aware of it, they would feel 
the financial impact sharply and suddenly 
if federal aid were terminated. 


many 


In Tennessee, the cost of replacing 
federal aid received through the grant 
programs would have been $154,896,636 
in fiscal 1960, using the total actual pay- 
compiled by the Council of 
State Governments in its annual report. 


ments as 


To support these grant programs, Ten- 
nesseans paid in federal taxes approxi- 
mately $86,185,786. Thus the net gain for 
Tennessee, or excess of grants over tax 
payments due to the state’s below-average 
per capita income, was $68,710,850. 

The federal grant total of $154,896,636 
amounts to about $43.42 per person per 


2 Weekly Bond Buyer, September 18, 
1961. 


to come from increased state, county and 
city taxes in one way or another just to 
maintain the current level of services. 

In fiscal 1960 nearly $70,500,000 went 
directly to the state government for pro- 
grams ranging from agricultural experi- 
ment stations to veterans’ training. 

Nearly as much—$64,705,092—was re- 
ceived from federal sources for various 
programs in which there is both state 
and local participation. For example, the 
national school lunch program was re- 
sponsible for channeling nearly $4.5 mil- 
lion into Tennessee during the year. 
Well over $22 million came into the state 
for the old-age assistance program. 

A third major grouping includes those 
local programs directly aided by the fed- 
eral government—aid to airports, urban 


renewal, low rent public housing and 
others. They received $19,378,890 in 
fiscal 1960. 


City Pays 
‘Impossible’ Debt 


Coral Gables, Florida, has made the 
final payment on tax certificates issued 
as payment on a debt incurred during the 
great Florida land boom of the 1920s— 
a debt termed an “impossible” obligation 
to liquidate. 

In 1930 the city of Coral Gables de- 
faulted on $8,750,000 worth of bonds. 
By 1937 judgments and interest on the 
debt had brought the total to over 
$11,000,000. The population of Coral 
Gables at that time was 6,747, meaning 
that the total figured out to a per capita 
debt of $1,658. 

Final solution of the refunding problem 
was provided largely by George N. 
Shaw, past president of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. About hali 
the debt was refunded in bonds, which 
refunded in 1944, and the 
remaining half in non-interest bearing 
liquidating certificates. At the validation 
hearing in 1937 the court agreed that the 
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full balance would never be paid. How- 
ever, the phenomenal growth of Coral 
Gables (115 per cent between 1945 and 
1950) and able administration and debt 
management resulted in full payment of 
the $6,587,405.24 worth of tax participa- 
tion certificates sixteen years before the 
court expected the certificates to expire 
with a substantial balance unpaid. 

The debt service tax for the remaining 
general obligation bonds was 1.79 mills 
in 1961 as compared to 8 mills from 1957 
to 1960. 


Municipal Bonds Better 
Buy Than U.S. Securities? 


Indications are that municipal bonds 
are now a better buy for institutional 
investors than long-term U. S. govern- 
securities, according to data re- 
leased in the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation Statistical Bulletin for June. 
Principal factor affecting the yield dif- 
ferential between municipal and govern- 
ment bonds appears to be the rate of 
change in U. S. government debt. 


ment 


The Investment Bankers Association 
of America report is the third in a series 
of studies examining the fluctuations in 
interest rates on municipal bonds. The 
two earlier reports investigated short 
cycles in interest rates on municipal 
bonds with their relationship to dealer 
inventories and examined the impact of 
seasonal influences on municipal yields. 


The study comparing yields on munici- 
pal and government bonds analyzes the 
monthly relationship between the two 
from 1954 through early 1961. “Normal” 
relationships between the yields of both 
types of bonds are established and tax 
deviations from the norm ex- 
amined. During periods when the na- 
tional debt is rapidly rising, yields on 
municipal bonds tend to drop below 
their normal relationship to government 
bonds. Relatively higher yields com- 
pared to government bonds are obtained 
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by municipalities when the national debt 
is contracting or rising rather slowly. 

During the early months of 1961 in- 
terest rates on long-term municipal bonds 
were higher than normal relative to gov- 
ernment bonds for the first time since 
the latter part of 1958. There had been 
relatively little change in U. S. govern- 
ment debt during the past year at the 
time the report was issued. 

Another factor which possibly caused 
U. S. government bonds to sell at rela- 
tively low yields vis-d-vis municipals was 
the Federal Reserve Bank's “operation 
nudge,” which undoubtedly depressed 
long-term governments relative to other 
long-term bonds. 


Cities Gain from Aid 
To Private Builders 


The preparation of land for private 
home building has repaid the city of 
Minneapolis 115 per cent the first year 
on its initial $27,000 investment. The city 
moved 90,000 yards of dirt into a vacant 
area which made it economical for pri- 
vate developers to erect houses on the 
property. Today, the owners of the 143 
homes built in that section pay the city 
$31,000 a year in real estate taxes. 

New York City has also made a gain 
from a tax rebate given to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, builders 
of Stuyvesant Town, a huge apartment 
development. The city granted the com- 
pany a 25-year reduced assessment which 
amounted to a tax loss of almost $2.6 
million during 1960. The neighborhood 
around the new development, however, 
has been so “elevated” and improvement 
stimulated to such an extent that the city 
actually gained $1 million in added real 
estate taxes from the entire area, accord- 
ing to the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. When 
the present tax exemption on Stuyvesant 
Town expires in 1974-75, the city will 
gain an additional $2.6 million at present 
valuation and tax rates. 


* 
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organizations and from __ individuals 
OEF—A Blooming = 


Enterprise 


Promotes Understanding of 
Representative Government 


Epitor’s Note.—The article below 
is reprinted with permission from the 
September 1961 issue of The National 
Voter, publication of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 


HAT'S The 

Education Fund of the League of 
Women Voters blooms as sweet as by 
its former name—Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund. 


in a name? Overseas 


The change in name does not change 
the aim. The Overseas Education Fund 
will continue to work with the League 
of Women Voters as an educational and 
research organization designed to pro- 
mote among individuals here and abroad 
an understanding of how representative 
government works in a free society. 

The fund was created in 1947 in honor 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, suffrage 
leader, civic leader and honorary presi- 
dent of the league until her death in 1947. 

To meet present-day needs, OEF is 
expanding from a small and very per- 
sonal operation to an enlarged but con- 
centrated effort, with more emphasis on 


projects. However, it still offers its 
individual-to-individual service, a_hall- 
mark of the fund's fourteen years of 
activity. 


In this area, as Mrs. Katie Louchheim, 
consultant to the State Department on 
women’s activities, has said, the Overseas 
Education Fund of the League of Women 
Voters is “one of the most professional 
organizations in the country.” Testimony 
to this professionalism is to be found in 
the increasing number of requests for 
assistance from departments in the U.S. 
government, from other nongovernmental 


The OEF'’s personalized service can be 
illustrated by a chain of events which 
started two years ago. Mrs. Hilda Raj, 
the wife of a World Bank official, ac- 
companied her husband to Washington 
and, during their stay, she learned of the 
work of the League of Women Voters 
and its Overseas Education Fund. 

When her husband gave her $500 for a 
two-weeks trip around the United States, 
she came to OEF for help in planning 
her route. The tour took her to many 
leagues throughout the country and she 
was so impressed by what she saw that 
she resolved to start a similar organiza- 
tion in India. 

Early this year a letter from Mrs. Raj 
brought word that the Stree Matadar 
Sanstha (Women's Voters Association ) 
has been organized in Bombay and that 
plans were under way for similar groups 
in Luchnow and New Delhi. 

Another example of OEF service was 
the formation of the Union de Ciudadanas 
de Colombia (League of Women Citizens 
of Colombia) in 1958. This came about 
with the encouragement of Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, president of Colombia, who had 
learned about the league while he was 
ambassador to the United States. He 
urged the women of his country to form 
a similar organization and in 1957 OEF 
received inquiries from a group of 
Colombian women. With a national elec- 
tion coming up—the first in which 
Colombian women could vote—they asked 
how to get out the vote. OEF sent league 
voters service materials, some in Spanish, 
and eventually a consultant from OEF 
went to Colombia to give assistance. 

Today in Colombia there are four UCC 
groups and four “provisionals,” in league 
terminology. All are doing Know Your 
Town studies, which will be published. 
The UCC also is planning, with OEF 
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help, a seminar for Latin American 
women in Colombia in April 1962. 

One of the problems that the UCC had 
in organizing (the reason that materials 
and assistance need to be tailored to each 
country) was in connection with “non- 
partisanship.” 

This concept was unfamiliar to those 
living in a country where every citizen 
is a strong adherent of one party or an- 
other. So in the beginning UCC found 
it necessary to have two presidents, rep- 
resenting both political views. Today, 
UCC is practicing single presidency in 
league-like nonpartisan fashion. 

Then, too, one local UCC has been 
confronted with a problem whose parallel 
has not yet been found in the United 
States. The governor of a province asked 
it to help him prevent banditry, and that 
UCC is now working on ways to recover 
women held by bandits. 

Where else in the world are there 
league-type organizations—groups which 
have received OEF assistance? 

There are three in Germany—Wiesba- 
den, Munich, Berlin—which have been in 
existence for over ten years. 

Trinidad, Japan, the Philippines and 
Argentina also have women’s groups 
patterned after the league. 

Citizens of many countries find their 
way—by mail or in person—to the OEF 
offices in Washington. In the last four 
months of 1960, for example, letters and 
visitors were received from 43 countries 
—eleven Asian, thirteen South American, 
eleven African and Middle Eastern, eight 
European. 

Publications in the field of citizen edu- 
cation represent another service of OEF. 
Perhaps its most popular piece is Sim- 
plified Parliamentary Procedure, which 
has gone over the million mark in print- 
ing. In addition to Spanish, SPP has 
been translated or is in the process of 
being translated into Japanese, Turkish, 
German, Greek, Arabic, Italian, Bengali, 
Urdu, Portuguese. 
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Other OEF activities include Capitol 
Hill tours for foreign leaders in Washing- 
ton; the Overseas Guests project (in 
which some 80 leagues were contacted 
about Fulbright-grant families in their 
area); United Nations conferences, of 
which two were held in January 1961 in 
California and two are to be held this fall 
in Illinois and Kentucky; and a three- 
week seminar in October for fifteen 
women leaders—twelve from Latin 
America, three from the United States. 


There’s no question about it—the bloom 
is certainly on the Overseas Education 
Fund. 


Cincinnati CCC 
Cites Platform 


Instead of its usual luncheon at which 
its councilmanic candidates are presented 
to the public, the Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee made the presentation via 
television over Station WLW-T on 
Sunday, October 1. The program pro- 
vided first-hand information on _ the 
“Charter” candidates and their platform 
and campaign. Members of the CCC were 
asked to invite friends and neighbors to 
their homes for the TV showing and 
were also asked to report on the number 
so invited. 

Says the Queen City News issued by 
the CCC: 

“The City Charter Committee, in its 
36th year, again states its fundamental 
purpose: To elect to city council free, 
courageous, independent men and women 
of integrity and ability whose unifying 
purpose is to maintain and extend good 
and vigorous government and to serve 
the people of Cincinnati—not a political 
party. The Charter Committee reasserts 
its conviction, confirmed by 63 per cent 
of the cities of the United States, and by 
almost every city with a record for clean 
and effective government, that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are destruc- 
tive of good government when they 
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operate in municipal elections and at city 
hall. 

“The City Charter Committee further 
reasserts its support of the city manager 
form of government with a small coun- 
cil elected on a nonpartisan ballot, and 
the selection, payment and promotion of 
city employees through the civil service 
merit system.” 


Minneapolis Group 
Adopts 1961-62 Program 


The board of directors of the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis, at its Septem- 
ber meeting, adopted “a 28-project pro- 
gram for citizen research and action on 
the leading governmental problems of 
Minneapolis, Hennepin County and the 
metropolitan area.” 

Says the Citizens League News: 

“The year’s program again reflects the 
increasing emphasis of recent years on 
problems affecting more than one gov- 
ernmental unit in the metropolitan area. 
In recognition of this emphasis the board 
has decided to set up a Citizens 
League research committee—the Metro- 
politan Impact Committee. 

“The new committee ... is asked to 
‘ascertain those local governmental serv- 
ices in the Twin Cities 
area, if any, which cannot be handled 
adequately by existing units of govern- 
ment, either individually or cooperative- 
ly, and recommend the suitable 
means of providing these services.’ 

“Possible cited for review 
from this standpoint are sewage treat- 
ment and disposal, civil defense, water 
supply, public transportation, and parks 


new 


metropolitan 


most 


services 


and open-space policies.” 

The board has set up two additional 
committees—a continuing Legislative Ac- 
tion Committee to coordinate efforts to 
get action on league recommendations 
and a Municipal Court Review Commit- 
tee to look into the desirability and 
feasibility of broadening the present 
municipal court system into a county 
system. 
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Norwalk Voters Form 
Citizens Political Union 


“The most heartening development in 
the current Norwalk scene is the forma- 
tion of a Citizens Political Union cutting 
across party lines and aiming to fight for 
the elimination of the mediocrity and 
aimlessness which has so long character- 
ized affairs political in this city,” states 
Mark, a bi-weekly community magazine 
published in that Connecticut city. 

In stating its policy, the Citizens Po- 
litical Union comments : 

“We have had enough of government 
by and for the small groups which con- 
trol each of our three political parties. 

“We know that there is no difference 
in policy among the threé parties. They 
all really have one policy—to get them- 
selves elected. ‘ 

“But there are some good, competent 
men and women nominated by each of 
the three parties. We want to help get 
these candidates elected.” 

The organization's objectives include a 
good fiscal policy, a modern zoning 
ordinance and commission, “a planning 
commission with the will. and vision to 
complete the master plan,” good educa- 
tional system, a new city charter, and a 
“new approach to solution of taxing dis- 
trict problems.” 

CPU will endorse those candidates 
whom it believes to be most able and 
who specifically pledge themselves to 
work for the group's objectives. 


LWVs Work 
On County Level 


The Los Angeles Voter, publication of 
the League of Women Voters of Los 
Angeles, reports on the work of the 
county council of the league, which has 
been in operation for many years. Mem- 
bership is made up of representatives 
from the sixteen local leagues in Los 
Angeles County, each of whom carries a 
portfolio for the county in addition to 
acting as a liaison between the county 
council and her local board. 
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Says Dee Ulrich, in reporting on the 
matter in the Los Angeles Voter: 

“With increasing emphasis and con- 
cern for metropolitan problems, the only 
way the League of Women Voters can 
be effective is through cooperation at the 
county level. It is impossible for a local 
league, even in a city the size of Los 
Angeles, to take action on a matter of 
county-wide scope. The county council 
needs the support and help of every league 
member.” 

The sixteen leagues within the county 
are also pressing for county charter re- 
vision, seeking “separation of policy- 
making powers from administration and 
an increase in the number of supervisors 
from five to not more than eleven. 

“The Los Angeles county council of 
league has decided to press for these 
charter revisions and make every effort 
to inform the voters of Los Angeles 
County of the urgent need for overhaul- 
ing our 1913 charter and modernizing 
the administrative system,” says the pub- 
lication of the Whittier League of 
Women Voters. 


League Congratulates 
County Commissioners 


The Hamilton County Good Govern- 
ment League (Cincinnati), in its bulletin 
for September, comments that it “has 
been fighting for restoration of civil serv- 
ice examinations and_ elimination of 
patronage appointments in the county 
for more than twenty years. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying, therefore, to be able 
to congratulate the majority of the board 
of county commissioners on their 
announcement that county civil service 
examinations will be held for about 900 
employees in departments under the 
commissioners. 

“The merit system course has been 
unbelievably rocky and the obstacles 
thrown in by political patronage ma- 
chines both locally and throughout the 
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state have been so formidable that only 
a brave and determined 
county commissioner would have kept 
on going. The Good Government League 
has been running in this obstacle race 
also and our efforts this summer pro- 
duced a surprising and amusing, as well 
as highly satisfactory, denouement.” 


Sears-Roebuck Offers 
Planning Fellowships 


For the sixth consecutive year the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation has announced 
a series of graduate fellowships in city 
planning and urban renewal. The maxi- 
mum grant to a student will be $3,000 a 
year with an unrestricted grant of $1,000 
a year to the school where the founda- 
tion fellow studies. All grants are based 
on financial need and are available only 
to candidates for the M. C. P. 


remarkably 


Applications for a fellowship may be 
made by prospective students through 
the city planning department of his first 
choice. Forms for applying may be 
secured from the foundation, c/o City 
Planning Fellowship Program, 3333 
Arthington Street, Chicago 7. 

ACTION and the American Society 
of Planning Officials have been working 
closely with the foundation in the estab- 
lishment of the grants. 


Form Budget Committee 


The Civic League of Lake County 
(Waukegan), Illinois, has organized a 
Citizens Budgetary Advisory Committee 
of three to sit with the finance committee 
of the county board of supervisors dur- 
ing its budget deliberations. One mem- 
ber represents agriculture, another busi- 
ness and industry and the third home 
owners. Representatives cf the commit- 
tee have had an opportunity to examine 
and analyze every county departmental 
estimate of operating expense, states 
the Civic League Reporter. 
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Researcher’s Digest - . 


Anne K. Stich, Editor 


How to Organize 
A Research Agency 


GRA Gives Pointers 
For Citizen Groups 


OW to Organize and Operate a Citi- 
zen Governmental Research Agency, 
by Charlton F. Chute 
Research Association, 684 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, 16 pages, $1.00), provides 
a “how-to-do” pamphlet destined to be of 
great value not only to those interested 
in setting up new organizations of the 


(Governmental 


type described but also to new members 
of established agencies. 

The kind of organization covered is 
defined as permanent 
nonprofit corporation organized, directed 
(not public 
to make fact-finding analyses 


“basically ...a 


and financed by citizens 
officials ) 
that will increase the economy and ef- 
ficiency of governmental operations.” 
In order to be fully effective as such 
an organization it must be agreed that 
the “work is to be (1) nonpartisan, (2) 
based on facts and their analysis, (3) 
for the benefit of the entire public, (4) 
Originally, as Dr. Chute 
points out, these agencies were concerned 


not for profit.” 


with the operations of government de- 
partments. More recently the focus has 
been on expenditures, planning and urban 
development and broad governmental 
policy. 

Dr. Chute 


financing, the 


discusses the preliminary 


meeting, organization 


framework of such an agency—including 


board of trustees, director and _ staff, 
meetings and work program. He also 
mentions briefly various problems of 


technique—the importance of timing, 
whether or not the agency should be 
“militant,” the scope of the work to be 
done, how to get needed facts, publica- 


tions and relationships with groups such 
as the press, trade associations and other 
civic groups. Finally, the basic purposes 
and benefits of such an organization are 
outlined. Some of *he latter are obvious 
—more efhcient and less expensive 
government, better informed officials and 
citizens. 

Another is cited which is not so well 
recognized, that of prevention. “‘A one- 
time president of the Detroit city council 
once remarked that the Detroit bureau 
earned its way if it did nothing but sit 
on the city hall steps. He meant that 
public officers and private pressure 
groups think twice before acting if they 
know their conduct will be subject to 
citizen scrutiny and suitable publicity.’ 
No dollar value to 
proved for this benefit but it is a real 
by-product 


taxpayers can be 


one, nevertheless. It is a 
of the continued operation of a good 
citizen research agency.” 


Outline Renovation for 
Old Downtown Districts 


In nearly all metropolitan centers of 
the United States an increasingly aggra- 
vated problem is that of the central 
business districts which are usually the 
oldest, most run-down areas of the city 
and which are subject to competition 
from the new and shiny suburban shop- 
ping centers. To meet this threat in 
North Carolina, and to provide a back- 
ground of understanding, the Institute of 
Government of the University of North 
Carolina, with the support of the Ford 
Foundation, sponsored in the spring of 
1960 a for business 
leaders and officials of cities in 
that state. Five one-day sessions, one 
per week, were held in the Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem and High Point area and 
a repeat program was scheduled in 
Chapel Hill for members from that city, 


series of seminars 
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Raleigh, Durham and Burlington. Papers 
presented at these sessions are included 
in Guidelines for Business Leaders and 
City Officials to a New Central Business 
District, edited by Ruth L. Mace (the 
Institute, Box 990, Chapel Hill, 1961, 155 
pages, illustrations, $3.00). 


The contents are divided into four 
sections—“To Begin With... ,” “From 
Idea to Action,” “Private Responsibility” 
and “Public Responsibility.” Discussions 
included in the first section are by W. 
Earl Weller and J. Lynn Johnston on 
experience in renovating Rochester, New 
York; John T. Ryan on Pittsburgh's 
renaissance; and four papers by an archi- 
tect, traffic engineer, merchandising spe- 
cialist and city planner on the problems 
of central business districts in North 
Carolina. Herbert W. Stevens, Knox 
Banner, Ruth L. Mace and Philip G. 
Hammer share responsibility for the 
second section. 

In the third, Wilhelm V. von Moltke 
outlines “Design Concepts for the CBD” 
and transportation problems are covered 
by Robert E. Whiteside. Max S. Wehrly, 
S. Howard Evans and Robert Horning 
complete the discussion of the areas of 
private responsibility for renovation of 
downtown. Lawrence Cox, George H. 
Esser, Jr., and Philip P. Green, Jr., 
similarly cover the areas of public re- 
sponsibility. 


Background Information 
Prepared for Mich. ‘Con Con’ 


In preparation for the Michigan con- 
stitutional convention which convened in 
Lansing on October 3, the Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan has brought 
out A Comparison of the Organization 
and Procedures of Six State Constitu- 
tional Conventions (1526 David Stott 
Building, Detroit 26, September 1961, 21 
pages). 

Covered are the most recent conven- 
tions—those of Alaska, Hawaii, Missouri, 
New Jersey and New York as well as 
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Michigan (1907-08). The comparison 
includes the year in which they took 
place, number of delegates, location, 
officers chosen, number of staff and list 
of permanent committees. The publica- 
tion also gives in detail the procedure 
adopted by the last Michigan “con con” 
for handling proposals and the order of 
business, which is of particular value. 
The procedure gave an opportunity for 
each proposal to be dealt with several 
times by the committee on arrangement 
and phraseology; thus the provisions, if 
adopted, were incorporated into the con- 
stitution systematically and coherently. 
Michigan is the first state in this 
decade to have a constitutional conven- 
tion, but others hopefully will follow. 
This type of comparative research pro- 
vides essential background information, 
excellently supplementing the general 
materials in the process of being issued 
by the State Constitution Studies Proj- 
ect of the National Municipal League. 


Civic Group Drafts 
Model Ethics Code 


In August 1960 the Civic Research 
Institute of Kansas City, Missouri, was 
revived by a group of business leaders, 
following the basic objectives originally 
set forth by the institute in 1921: “To 
develop better local administrative prac- 
tices, to promote more active citizen 
participation in public affairs and to make 
available information dealing with these 
matters.” The staff work is provided by 
Community Services, Inc., a local non- 
profit organization doing research and 
planning on a city and regional basis. 

As the third in its special report series, 
the institute has published Ethical Con- 
duct—A Model Code for Local Govern- 
ment (724 Railway Exchange Building, 
Kansas City 6, 41 pages, $1.00). It in- 
corporates common features of codes 
presently in use on the federal level and 
in states, cities and villages throughout 
the country, serving as a guideline for 
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“various local governments .. . to use in 
structuring a comprehensive code of con- 
duct geared to their individual needs.” 

An explanation for each provision and 
corollary is included as well as an il- 
lustration or two of the conduct pro- 
hibited by the section. These descriptions 
are a valuable addition to the booklet; 
they are drawn from life and give a more 
precise understanding of the provisions 
than can be gained from a simple reading 
of the legal text alone. Taken from 
authorities on government such as U. S. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas and on govern- 
mental skulduggery such as _ Lincoln 
Steffens, W. I. Riordon in Plunkett of 
Tammany Hall, H. F. Gosnell in Boss 
Platt and His New York Machine and 
the Kefauver committee, they provide a 
sense of vivid awareness of the attitudes 
and actions a code of ethics is designed 
to prevent. 


Open Space Subject of 
Bay Area Conferences 


How to retain and extend open spaces 
and recreational areas for growing metro- 
politan populations is a problem of major 
concern to increasing numbers of thought- 
ful, nature-loving people across the 
country. A year ago, for example, a 
series of publications on the subject were 
issued by the Park, Recreation and Open 
Space Project of the Tri-State New York 
Metropolitan Region, sponsored jointly 
by the Metropolitan Regional Council 
and Regional Plan Association.! Nation- 
wide attention is presently being sought 
by several organizations who have joined 
efforts under the direction of the National 
Committee on Encroachment of Recrea- 
tion and Park Lands and Waters.? 

In San Francisco the subject has been 
broached by two conferences sponsored 
by the University Extension, University 


1 See the Review, November 1960, 
page 571, and previous issues cited there- 


in. 
2 See the December 1960, 


page 618. 
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of California, and the Department of 
City and Regional Planning, the second 
joined by the University’s Bureau of 
Public Administration and an area-wide 
group, Citizens for Regional Recreation 
and Parks in the Francisco Bay 
Area. The first conference was held in 
December 1959—“Saving Our Vanishing 
Open Space for Regional Parks and 
Greenbelts”; the second in January 1961 
—“Now or Never: Developing a Regional 
System of Parks and Greenbelts in the 
San Francisco Bay Area.” 

Papers from both are included in 
Regional Parks and Open Space- Se- 
lected Conference Papers, edited by 
Frances W. Herring (Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, June 1961, 152 pages, $2.50). 
Addresses are included along with the 
points brought out in workshops on legal 
aids for acquiring space, inter- 
governmental arrangements for green- 
belts, the relationship between highways 
and open space, reports on present city- 
county recreational planning, the prob- 
lems of park and recreation commissions, 
the need for open space in urbanized 
areas and the role of the counties in 
developing regional recreation. 

One conclusion of both conferences is 
that “planning and financial resources 
for a park and recreation system to meet 
the needs of the Bay Area on an equitable 
basis must be multi-county in scope.” 
Another is that the effort must be a con- 
tinuing one, and it is now planned to hold 
similar conferences annually—‘“at least so 
long as communication and cooperation 
on a regional basis remain essential to 
the achievement of an adequate system 
of parks and green belts in the San 
Francisco metropolitan region.” 


San 


open 


La. Interim Committees 


The Louisiana Legislative Council 
gives pertinent information, including the 
sponsorship and provisions of the laws 
setting up the 24 interim committees 
of that state’s legislature, covering both 
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those being continued in existence and 
those newly created, in Interim Com- 
mittees of the Louisiana Legislature (the 
Council, P. O. Box 4012, Capitol Station, 
Baton Rouge, June 1961, 23 pages). 
These range in importance from commit- 
tees studying parish school boards and 
their financial problems, higher education 
and state reorganization to the one study- 
ing group insurance coverage for mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 


Wisconsin Problems 


Probed by Bureau 


A. Clarke Hagensick, author of “Wis- 
consin Home Rule” in the July issue of 
this Review,! is author also of a longer 
publication on the same subject, Munici- 
pal Home Rule in Wisconsin (Bureau of 
Government, University Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
3, 1961, 27 pages, $1.00). In greater 
detail than the Review article, Dr. 
Hagensick outlines how the state consti- 
tution and the legislature have approached 
home rule and how this has been in- 
terpreted by the courts. As a_ specific 
study of Wisconsin home rule this is 
thoughtful and thorough; it serves also 
the more general purpose of an intro- 
duction to the home rule concept and 
its difficulties in most states. 

The bureau has also issued Facing the 
60s—The Public Library in Wisconsin: 
Part One: Findings and Conclusions—A 
Report to the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, by Ruth Baumann (Febru- 
ary 1961, 142 pages, $2.00); Part Two: 
Statistical Supplement ($1.00) and two 
pamphlets based on conferences held on 
the university campus—Philosophy and 
Concepts of the Juvenile Courts: Abstract 
of Proceedings (the Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Welfare and the Wisconsin Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges, January 1961, 
57 pages, illustrated) and Report on 


1 See page 349. 
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Planning State Pre-Retirement Systems 
with Special Emphasis on Wisconsin (the 
bureau in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Personnel, State Department of Ad- 
ministration, July 1961, 45 pages). 


Research Publications 


The September issue of Connecticut 
Government, published by the Institute 
of Public Service at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, carries an article by 
Hubert W. Stone on “Sources of Mu- 
nicipal Revenue.” Mr. Stone recapitu- 
lates the possible sources of increased 
income for communities and argues that 
the property tax will continue to be the 
major tax source for some time to come. 
He defends its use with thoughtful points 
that are worthy of close consideration 
when municipal officials are in the process 
of wondering where the money is coming 
from. 

Alan L. Clem provides thorough cover- 
age of reapportionment in South Dakota 
in the August number of Public Affairs, 
issued by the Governmental Research 
Bureau of the State University of South 
Dakota at Vermillion. The author 
demonstrates that, although representa- 
tion per seat is quite unequal (with 
urban areas underrepresented), the three 
geographical sections of the state are 
evenly balanced in both houses. In- 
cluded in the article is a table indicating 
the degree to which each county is 
under- or overrepresented in the state 
legislature. 

The character, historically and econom- 
ically, of a smail Arizona town is 
traced in two articles by T. J. Mc- 
Cleneghan and Robert C. Stone in the 
September issue of Arizona Review 
(Bureau of Business and Public Re- 
search, University of Arizona, Tucson) 
under the general title, “Willcox, Ari- 
zona: Culture and Economics of a 
Western Cattle Town.” The _ town’s 
present role as a trade center for a large 
agricultural and ranching area in rela- 
tively close proximity to Tucson is in- 
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terestingly compared with the position 
of Sierra Vista, a recently incorporated 
town of its approximate size located in 
the same area. 

“Constitutional Revision in Texas, 
1876-1961” is traced by Dick Smith in 
Public Affairs Comment, publication of 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas, Austin, in Septem- 
ber. He outlines the background of the 
present constitution, Texas’s fourth, and 
notes briefly the various efforts at consti- 
tutional reform, particularly during the 
last twelve years. 

Eighteen states now have civil rights 
commissions and that of Kansas is given 
attention by Ronnie Averyt in the Sep- 
issue of Your Government, 
bulletin of the Governmental Research 
Center of the University of Kansas, 
The commission’s educational 


tember 15 


Lawrence. 
activities and complaint processing are 
described as background for the 1961 
law giving enforcement powers to the 
commission, which has been in existence 
1953. 


since 


GRA Elects Officers 


At the 1961 conference of the Govern- 


mental Research Association, held in 
September at Hartford, Victor D. Bran- 
non, director of the Governmental Re- 
search Institute, St. Louis, was elected 
the association’s president and John W. 
Ingram, director of the State Division, 
Pennsylvania Economy League, was 
named president. Trustees elected 
were: Francis J. Kelly, executive direc- 
tor of the New Haven Taxpayers Re- 
search Council; Henry R. 
ecutive director of the Utah Foundation; 
3eldon H. Schaffer, director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Service, 


vice 


Pearson, ex- 
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Connecticut; Edward J. Steimel, execu- 
tive director of the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, and Clarence 
J. Ziegler, executive director of the 
Galveston County (Texas) Research 
Council. 


Strictly Personal 


Miss Heten DrumMMonpd, who has 
been assistant director of the National 
Civil Service League, retired June 30. 

Paut STUDENSKI, professor emeritus 
of New York University, is now a re- 
search consultant to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on School Finance of the New 
York State General Assembly. 

ARTHUR JoHNSON has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Greater Toledo 
Municipal League. Formerly a city man- 
ager, he was in the public administration 
program at Southern Illinois University 
prior to joining the league. He replaces 
WILLarD SMITH who is now director of 
administration at the University of 
Toledo. 

Cuartes Dawson is the new manag- 
ing director of the Governmental Re- 
search Bureau of Buffalo and Erie Coun- 
ty (New York). He was with a private 
planning consultant firm previously, hav- 
ing also been planning director of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Rosert H. McGrecor, former city 
manager of Painesville, Ohio, was 
appointed in June as director of research 
for the Newark, New Jersey, Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 

The Toronto Bureau of Municipal 
Research has announced the appointment 
of D. Gorprick as director. 
Mr. Goldrick, Eric Hardy, 
formerly was executive assistant to the 
mayor of Ottawa. 
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Books in Review 


The City 


Tue City 1n History: Its Oricins, 
Its TRANSFORMATIONS, AND Its Pros- 
pects. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, 1961. 1x, 657 pp. $11.50. 


Lewis Mumford loves cities. The very 
earliest Stone Age “urban implosion,” 
he declares, which packed people together 
under pressure in a walled, defensive 
citadel, integrated activity at a level un- 
dreamed of in the village. The new ten- 
sions and interactions released men from 
the iron bonds of tradition, broadened 
their horizons, raised their aspirations, 
unleashed previously dormant capabilities 
—in short, liberated their energies, their 
imaginations, their spirits and their in- 
tellects. Small wonder then that cities 
became powerful magnets drawing people 
from the countryside to urban excitement, 
stimulation and opportunities. 

But the wall that was the container 
of the city, keeping the pressures and 
tensions and interactions at a high level, 
was also the perverter of urban poten- 
tialities. It sealed the city off from or- 
ganic unity with the surround and with 
other cities. Locked behind the wall, 
rulers and subjects began to see the 
world beyond as hostile and menacing. 
Soon they were off on wars to subjugate 
and exploit the food-producing country 
areas and to destroy rivals and enemies, 
real and imagined. Internally, in the 
name of security, rigid despotism and 
regimentation were imposed. The city 
became a machine for war. 

This is the enigma of the city to which 
Mumford addresses himself in this monu- 
menta! survey cf urban forms in Western 


civilization from: prehistory to the present . 


day. “From the beginning ... ,” he 
muses, “the city exhibited an ambivalent 
character it has never wholly lost: it 
combined the maximum amount of pro- 
tection with the greatest incentives to 
aggression: it offered the widest possible 


freedom and diversity, yet imposed a 
drastic system of compulsion.” His pur- 
pose in studying the record is to find out 
how men may enjoy the benefits without 
incurring the costs. 

From mankind’s repeated failures and 
few fleeting successes he draws his con- 
clusion: the wall must be “etherialized,” 
so that the container of the vital forces 
of the city is preserved while the city 
itself is united politically, economically 
and socially with the nonurban region 
around it and with other cities and their 
environs. A container that does not iso- 
late, an organic union that does not dis- 
perse the city—that is his goal. 

Never has the world been farther from 
this goal, in Mumford’s opinion, than it 
is today. On the one hand he believes we 
are caught in the psychotic mentality of 
the walled citadel; hence the continued 
plunge toward war and the ubiquitous 
trend toward standardization and con- 
formity. At the same time the growth of 
the suburbs promises to destroy the con- 
centration of the city that is the source 
of its vigor and its power of attraction: 
“The city has burst open and scattered 
complex organs and organizations over 
the entire landscape. The walled urban 
container indeed has not merely been 
broken open; it has also been largely 
demagnetized, with the result that we are 
witnessing a sort of devolution of urban 
power into a state of randomness and 
unpredictability.” 

In our modern technology, he says, we 
have the means of reversing both trends. 
The solution lies in what he calls “the 
functional grid,” as exemplified by elec- 
tric power grids for generating and trans- 
mitting energy; regional library systems 
with their central headquarters and local 
branches; communications networks; 
chains of retail stores and banks and 
hotels; and similarly scattered but inte- 
grated operations. He would concentrate 
in cities “those functions that work best 
when they are superimposed on one an- 
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other or within close range” and decen- 
tralize among many lesser urban centers, 
and even among nonurban areas when 
possible, all other activities. Every center 
could then draw on the resources of every 
other center and on the areas between. 
Every person, wherever he might be, 
could partake of all that cities have to 
offer and the 
would be safeguarded. The tyranny and 
destructiveness of the citadel psychology 
and the formless and anti-urban scatter- 
ing of the massive “conurbation” would 
both disappear. 


magnetic cores of cities 


Having thus set forth the bare bones 
of this remarkable volume, I realize my 
account is as lacking in the essentials as 
would a description of Marilyn Monroe 
that concerned itself exclusively with her 
skeleton. The beauty and distinction lie 
not merely in the inner structure but in 
the total product the framework supports. 
The theme of The City in History (if 1 
may return to my point of departure) I 
find somewhat contrived and forced al- 
though highly ingenious. What is more, 
the text brims with sweeping and cate- 
gorical assertions based on fragments of 
evidence and with rather questionable 
biological, psychological and 
analogies. There is occasionally 
and sarcasm for other points of view and 
a singular neglect of the political proc- 
ess through which reforms must pre- 
sumably be effected. Stylistically, many 
individual sections are written with grace, 
eloquence and wonderful lucidity, but 
the effect of the whole is of a series of 
essays rather than an integral unit, for 
there are some jarring transitions and 
repetitions. In proportion to the diagnosis 
of urban ills, the remedy is treated briefly 
and quite vaguely. And Mumford often 
shows little sympathy for the general 
reader who lacks his own profound learn- 
ing; his allusions and assumptions make 
for difficult reading in places. 


phy sical 
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Yet these defects, fatal as they might 
be to a lesser work, are trifling com- 
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pared to the enormous virtues of this 
book. Seldom has so much fascinating 
material on so many cities been brought 
together in a single effort. Rarely does 
one individual master a vast body of 
literature as Mumford has mastered the 
literature on urbanism, or bring it to- 
gether in a synthesis so bold and inclu- 
sive as he has here attempted. It has a 
grandeur about it; its breathtaking scope, 
its immense erudition, its exciting breadth 
of vision, its coupling of attention to de- 
tail with panoramic comprehensiveness, 
assure it of a pre-eminent and lasting 
place in the world discourse on cities. 
There will be quarrels with its argument 
but even its critics will be unable to 
suppress their admiration, and all who 
read it—including those who have read 
everything Mumford previously, 
for this is no mere rehearsal of his 
earlier ideas—will find it richly reward- 
ing and highly enjoyable. It is an out- 
standing achievement. 


wrote 


And why does this volume transcend 
its own shortcomings and rise to the 
heights of excellence? The basic reason, 
I believe, is Mumford’s passionate com- 
mitment to life and humanity. This en- 
dows his work with fire and vitality. 
Where other writers are content to dis- 
cuss urban problems in terms of speeding 
the flow of traffic, replacing old struc- 
tures with new ones, reducing costs and 
the like, his writing is illuminated by a 
greater vision: “We must,” he says, “re- 
store to the city the maternal and life- 
nurturing functions, the autonomous ac- 
tivities, the symbiotic associations that 
have long been neglected or suppressed. 
For the city should be an organ of love: 
and the best economy of cities is the care 
and culture of men.” 

KAUFMAN 


Yale University 


Constitutions 
New York State 
REVISION AND SIMPLIFICATION: 1957- 


1961. The Temporary Commission on the 
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Revision and Simplification of the Con- 
stitution, New York, 1961. 482 pp. 
(Bound volume not available for distri- 
bution but separate studies may be se- 
cured in pamphiet form. Apply The State 
Legislature, Albany, New York.) 


In 1956 the New York legislature 
created a Temporary State Commission 
on the Constitutional Convention, and 
John Bebout, of the National Municipal 
League, was lent to its staff. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller was the chairman of the com- 
mission at the beginning. It was expected 
that the people would vote to have a 


constitutional convention and this was 
for preparatory work. 
A first interim report was dated 


February 19, 1957; a second Septem- 
ber 19, 1957. An Inter-Law School Com- 
mittee report, Report on the Problem of 
Simplification of the Constitution, was 
brought out in May 1958. 

On December 31, 1959, extensive pro- 
posals for simplification and cleaning up 
of obsolete provisions were presented in 
First Steps Toward a Modern Constitu- 
tion. David W. Peck, having succeeded to 
the chairmanship, a final report, Simpli- 
fying a Complex Constitution, with nu- 
merous specific recommendations, was 
delivered to the governor and legislature 
on February 27, 1961.1 Meanwhile in 1959 
the name of the commission was changed 
to The Temporary Commission on the 
Revision and Simplification of the Con- 
stitution. 

These reports have now all been 
brought together in a single volume, 
including many well substantiated pro- 
posals of high importance, as weil as 
materials for a drastic housecleaning. 
The people having voted not to have a 
constitutional convention at this time, the 


1 For further information on these re- 
ports see the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL RE- 
view, April 1957, page 198; November 
1957, page 543; and July 1958, page 336; 
also the Nationat Civic Review, Feb- 
— 1960, page 83, and April 1961, page 
95. 
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materials become a good jumping-off 
place for a multitude of constitutional 
amendments for separate submission by 
future legislatures and an important bas- 
ing point for all future studies. 


Tax Administration 


MANAGEMENT'S STAKE IN TAX Ap- 
MINISTRATION. (Symposium conducted 
September 29-30, 1960) Tax Institute, 
457 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1961. x, 260 pp. $6.00. 


Effective administration is essential to 
any tax system. This fact should be kept 
in mind when major issues of tax policy 
are being considered. “A tax system or a 
tax policy which is theoretically ideal 
will be ineffective or destructive if it 
cannot be or is not effectively adminis- 
tered,” states Professor Dan Throop 
Smith in the Foreword to Management's 
Stake in Tax Administration. 

This is the fourth in a series of pub- 
lications put out by the Tax Institute 
on the over-all theme of “The Impact of 
Taxation on Management Responsibility.” 

Five major fields are discussed in this 
volume: income tax administration, sales 
and excise tax administration, standards 
of property assessment, management's in- 
terest in uniformity in state and local 
taxes, and basic considerations in ad- 
ministration. 

The book is the product of the 1960 
Tax Institute symposium and includes 
speeches, papers and major points of dis- 
cussion at that meeting. Each of the five 
parts contains statements by several ex- 
perts in the field and should prove of 
interest to anyone involved in state and 


local finance. 
W.J.D.B. 


Urban Renewal 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL. By John 
W. Dyckman and Reginald R. Isaacs 
with Peter R. Senn. McGraw-Hill Book 
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Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, 1961. xxvi, 334 pp. $11.50. 


How much urban renewal can we af- 
ford? Confronted with the task of allo- 
cating limited resources, can the United 
States afford to replace her obsolete ur- 
ban capital while still providing adequate 
capital for new growth? Dr. Dyckman, 
associate professor of city planning at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Isaacs, chairman of the Department of 
City and Regional Planning at Harvard, 
have undertaken an authoritative analysis 
of the economics of urban renewal and 
development. 

The book is a milestone as it presents 
a detailed breakdown of the component 
parts of redevelopment plus an assess- 
ment of the national funds available for 
these purposes. 

Part of the ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community Development made 
possible by a grant from The Ford 
Foundation, this volume is not just an- 
other banal cry about the decline of the 
city. Clearly, concisely and in dollar-and- 
cents terms it presents the problems, the 
alternatives and the costs of saving 
American urban life from the spread of 
blight. 

W.J.D.B 


Legislative Bodies 


AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATURES IN 
Mip-TwentietH Century. Final Report 
of the Committee on Legislative Proc- 
esses and Procedures of the National Leg- 
islative Conference. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, April 1961. 24 pp. $2.00. 


This admirable pamphlet brings to- 
gether the best practices that can be found 
among the legislatures, all of them in full 
accord with the conclusions of political 
scientists and reformers as we know 
them. 

Nothing is advanced which has not 
been the subject of extensive use in some 
legislatures. The committee's proposals 


include and support, too briefly, removal 
of constitutional restrictions which ham- 
string legislatures in many states, four- 
year staggered terms in at least one 
house, better concentration of committee 
service, pre-filing of bills, extension of 
calendars over two years, electronic time- 
savers in voting, orientation for new 
members and exclusion of local and spe- 
cial legislation. The committee justifies 
authority of committees to kill bills and 
to hold executive sessions and it dis- 
parages requirements for hearings on all 
bills regardless of their importance. 


R.S.C. 


Directory 


Soctety Drrectory—AMERICAN SocI- 
ETY FOR Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. The 
Public Administration Roster: ASPA 
Groups, Alphabetical Listing, Geograph- 
ical Listing. Compiled by Bruce R. 
Trester, Faye N. Moise, Kyung Yee 
Kim, Jean E. Campbell and others. The 
Society, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, 1961. vi, 115 pp. $5.00. 

This useful publication gives the 
names and addresses of officials of the 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration chapter presidents, agency affil- 
iates and members. It includes the titles 
of all individual members and lists them 
both alphabetically and geographically, 
thus serving as a guide to the most 
important groups and individuals work- 
ing and studying in the field. 

A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Elections and Voting 


ARIZONA GENERAL ELecTION RESULTs, 
1911-1960. By Bruce B. Mason. Bureau 
of Government Research, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, 1961. v, 140 pp. 
$1.00. 
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Revision and Simplification of the Con- 
stitution, New York, 1961. 482 pp. 
(Bound volume not available for distri- 
bution but separate studies may be se- 
cured in pamphlet form. Apply The State 
Legislature, Albany, New York.) 


In 1956 the New York legislature 
created a Temporary State Commission 
on the Constitutional Convention, and 
John Bebout, of the National Municipal 
League, was lent to its staff. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller was the chairman of the com- 
mission at the beginning. It was expected 
that the people would vote to have a 
constitutional convention and this was 
for preparatory work. 

A first interim report was dated 
February 19, 1957; a second Septem- 
ber 19, 1957. An Inter-Law School Com- 
mittee report, Report on the Problem of 
Simplification of the Constitution, was 
brought out in May 1958. 

On December 31, 1959, extensive pro- 
posals for simplification and cleaning up 
of obsolete provisions were presented in 
First Steps Toward a Modern Constitu- 
tion. David W. Peck, having succeeded to 
the chairmanship, a final report, Simpli- 
fying a Complex Constitution, with nu- 
merous specific recommendations, was 
delivered to the governor and legislature 
on February 27, 1961.1 Meanwhile in 1959 
the name of the commission was changed 
to The Temporary Commission on the 
Revision and Simplification of the Con- 
stitution. 

These reports have now all been 
brought together in a single volume, 
including many well substantiated pro- 
posals of high importance, as well as 
materials for a drastic housecleaning. 
The people having voted not to have a 
constitutional convention at this time, the 


1 For further information on these re- 
ports see the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL ReE- 
view, April 1957, page 198; November 
1957, page 543; and July 1958, page 336; 
also the Nationat Civic Review, Feb- 
7 1960, page 83, and April 1961, page 
95. 
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materials become a good jumping-off 
place for a multitude of constitutional 
amendments for separate submission by 
future legislatures and an important bas- 


ing point for all future studies. 


Tax Administration 


MANAGEMENT'S STAKE IN TAX Ap- 
MINISTRATION. (Symposium conducted 
September 29-30, 1960) Tax Institute, 
457 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1961. x, 260 pp. $6.00. 


Effective administration is essential to 
any tax system. This fact should be kept 
in mind when major issues of tax policy 
are being considered. “A tax system or a 
tax policy which is theoretically ideal 
will be ineffective or destructive if it 
cannot be or is not effectively adminis- 
tered,” states Professor Dan Throop 
Smith in the Foreword to Management's 
Stake in Tax Administration. 

This is the fourth in a series of pub- 
lications put out by the Tax Institute 
on the over-all theme of “The Impact of 
Taxation on Management Responsibility.” 

Five major fields are discussed in this 
volume: income tax administration, sales 
and excise tax administration, standards 
of property assessment, management's in- 
terest in uniformity in state and local 
taxes, and basic considerations in ad- 
ministration. 

The book is the product of the 1960 
Tax Institute symposium and includes 
speeches, papers and major points of dis- 
cussion at that meeting. Each of the five 
parts contains statements by several ex- 
perts in the field and should prove of 
interest to anyone involved in state and 
local finance. 


W.J.D.B. 
Urban Renewal 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL. By John 
W. Dyckman and Reginald R. Isaacs 
with Peter R. Senn. McGraw-Hill Book 
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Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, 1961. xxvi, 334 pp. $11.50. 


How much urban renewal can we af- 
ford? Confronted with the task of allo- 
cating limited resources, can the United 
States afford to replace her obsolete ur- 
ban capital while still providing adequate 
capital for new growth? Dr. Dyckman, 
associate professor of city planning at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Isaacs, chairman of the Department of 
City and Regional Planning at Harvard, 
have undertaken an authoritative analysis 
of the economics of urban renewal and 
development. 

The book is a milestone as it presents 
a detailed breakdown of the component 
parts of redevelopment plus an assess- 
ment of the national funds available for 
these purposes. 

Part of the ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community Development made 
possible by a grant from The Ford 
Foundation, this volume is not just an- 
other banal cry about the decline of the 
city. Clearly, concisely and in dollar-and- 
cents terms it presents the problems, the 
alternatives and the costs of saving 
American urban life from the spread of 
blight. 

W.J.D.B 


Legislative Bodies 


AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATURES IN 
Miw-TwentietH Century. Final Report 
of the Committee on Legislative Proc- 
esses and Procedures of the National Leg- 
islative Conference. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, April 1961. 24 pp. $2.00. 


This admirable pamphlet brings to- 
gether the best practices that can be found 
among the legislatures, all of them in full 
accord with the conclusions of political 
scientists and reformers as we know 
them. 


Nothing is advanced which has not 
been the subject of extensive use in some 
legislatures. The committee’s proposals 


include and support, too briefly, removal 
of constitutional restrictions which ham- 
string legislatures in many states, four- 
year staggered terms in at least one 
house, better concentration of committee 
service, pre-filing of bills, extension of 
calendars over two years, electronic time- 
savers in voting, orientation for new 
members and exclusion of local and spe- 
cial legislation. The committee justifies 
authority of committees to kill bills and 
to hold executive sessions and it dis- 
parages requirements for hearings on all 
bills regardless of their importance. 


R.S.C. 


Directory 

Soctety Drrectory—AMERICAN Socl- 
ETY FOR PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. The 
Public Administration Roster: ASPA 
Groups, Alphabetical Listing, Geograph- 
ical Listing. Compiled by Bruce R. 
Trester, Faye N. Moise, Kyung Yee 
Kim, Jean E. Campbell and others. The 
Society, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, 1961. vi, 115 pp. $5.00. 

This useful publication gives the 
names and addresses of officials of the 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration chapter presidents, agency affil- 
iates and members. It includes the titles 
of all individual members and lists them 
both alphabetically and geographically, 
thus serving as a guide to the most 
important groups and individuals work- 
ing and studying in the field. 

A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Elections and Voting 


ArtzoNa GENERAL ELEcTION RESULTS, 
1911-1960. By Bruce B. Mason. Bureau 
of Government Research, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, 1961. v, 140 pp. 
$1.00. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELections, 1948-1960. 
By Robert Blanchard, Richard Meyer, 
Blaine Morley. Institute of Government, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
1961. 58 pp. Maps, charts. $1.50. 


Land Use 


DyNAMIcs oF LAND Use: NEEpDED Ap- 
JUSTMENT. By Iowa State University 
Center for Agricultural and Economic 
Adjustment. Iowa State University 
Press, Ames, 1961. viii, 371 pp. Maps, 
charts, tables. $4.95. 


Legislation 


SuMMARY DiGest oF STATUTES 
Enactep and Proposed Constitutional 
Amendments Submitted to the Electors 


Including Table of Sections Affected, 
California Legislature, 1961 Regular 
Session. Compiled by Ralph N. Kleps. 


The Legislature, State Capitol, Sacra- 
mento, 1961. 511 pp. 

SumMary oF 1961 LecIsLation—GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1961. 110 
pp. $3.00. 


Legislative Bodies 


MAINE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH Com- 
MITTEE—REPORT TO ONE HUNDREDTH 
LecisLaturE. The Committee, State 
Capitol, Augusta, Maine, January 1961. 
iv, 112 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 


A Recrionat City Prians Its Future. 
A Review of Official and Citizen Action 
in the Greater Halifax-Dartmouth Area. 
By Guy Henson. Reprinted from Com- 
munity Planning Review. Community 
Planning Association of Canada, 425 
Gloucester Street, Ottawa 4, Canada. 15 
pp. Illus. 15 cents plus postage. 


Municipal Government 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LOUISIANA 
AND IN OTHER States. The Louisiana 
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P.O. Box 4012, 
August 


Legislative Council, 
Capitol Station, Baton Rouge, 
1961. 29 pp. 


Natural Resources 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND EconoMIc 
GrowTtH. Papers Presented at a Con- 
ference Held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
April 7-9, 1960, under the Joint Sponsor- 
ship of Resources for the Future, Inc., 
and the Committee on Economic Growth 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
Edited by Joseph J. Spengler. Resources 
for the Future, Inc., 1775 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1961. x, 306 pp. $3.50. 


Parking 


PARKING METER PRactTICES IN 68 
MICHIGAN CoMMUNITIES OvER 10,000 
Poputation. By Samuel G. Chapman. 
Institute for Community Development, 
Continuing Education Service, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, June 1961. 15 pp. Tables. 


Personnel 


MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN 
Connecticut. A Study of Current Prac- 
tices and Developments in Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Connecticut Towns and 
Cities. By Rosaline Levenson. Institute 
of Public Service, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, May 1961. 49 pp. 50 
cents. 

SuperRvisORY TRAINING FOR STATE 
PersonNEL. A Review of the Subject 
Matter Titles of Course Outlines Em- 
ployed in Meeting Supervisory Training 
Problems in State Agencies. By Siegmar 
F. Blamberg. Labor-Management Insti- 
tute, Division of Continuing Education 
Services, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, April 1961. 63 pp. 

UNDERSTANDING THE Employee As AN 
InpivipuAL. By John R. Kennedy, Doug- 
las Williams and Raymond A. Katzell. 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, 1961. 21 pp. 
$2.50. 
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Planning 


Tue Citizen’s Guive To PLANNING. 
By Herbert H. Smith. Chandler-Davis 
Publishing Company, West Trenton, 
New Jersey, 1961. 106 pp. $2.00. 

County PLANNING IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
1959-1960. Bureau of Community Devel- 
opment, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, 1961. 29 pp. 

PRoBABLE CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTAL 
OrGANIZATION THAT Witt AFFECT 
PLANNING IN THE Next Decape. Ad- 
dress before the 1960 National Planning 
Congress of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
1961. 9 pp. (Apply Dean Donald C. 
Stone, the Graduate School.) 


Police Reporting 


A Report oF AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ANALYsIS OF A Poritce CAR REPORTING 
System. By Oscar Speed, Jr. John W. 
Donner Fund, School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, June 1961. viii, 111 pp. 
$3.75. (Apply University of Southern 
California Bookstore, Los Angeles 7.) 


Public Employees 


State oF Pvustic Em- 
PLOYMENT IN 1960. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 1961. 16 
pp. 25 cents. 

Public Health 


ADMINISTRATION OF CoMMUNITY 
HeattH Services. Edited by Eugene A. 
Confrey. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, 1961. xv, 560 pp. Illus., charts. 
$7.50. 


Public Records 


Pustic Recorps MANAGEMENT. By 
Philip C. Brooks. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, 1961. 22 pp. $2.00. 
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Refuse Disposal 


MunicipaAL Reruse By 
Committee on Refuse Disposal, Ameri- 
can Public Works Association, aided by 
United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1961. 
xv, 506 pp. Illus. $8.00. , 


Stadiums 
ANALYsiIs OF Some Aspects OF Pro- 
POSAL FOR A STADIUM IN NORTHEAST 
PHILADELPHIA. FINANCING THE 
PosepD StaprtumM—Some Estimates and 
Comments on Variations in Cost Under 
Various Alternative Methods of Financ- 
ing a Proposed Stadium. Prepared for 
the Citizens’ Budget Committee. Penn- 
sylvania Economy League (Eastern 
Division), in association with the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Liberty Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 7, 1961. 21 and 
15 pp. respectively. $1.50 each. 


Taxation and Finance 


Tue Kwnotrry or EXPENSE 
Accounts. By David A. Lindsay. Tar 
Policy, Tax Institute, 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey, July 1961. 3 pp. 
25 cents. 

Micuican’s 1959 CasH Crisis (A 
Bibliography). Compiled by C. Edward 
Hill. Institute for Community Develop- 
ment, Continuing Education Service, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, April 1961. 8 pp. 

Money anv Crepit. Their Influence 
on Jobs, Prices and Growth. The Sum- 
mary of the Report of The Commission 
on Money and Credit. The Commission, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 1961. 
16 pp. Illus. 50 cents. 

Pustic Frnance. By Earl R. Rolph 
and George F. Break. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, 1961. viii, 586 pp. $7.50. 

REVENUE Resources OF OHIO MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By Stanley E. Dewey and 
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Martha L. Saenger. Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Ohio Department 
of Taxation, 21 West Broad Street, 
Columbus 15, March 1961. 65 pp. 

REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF 81 
TENNESSEE Towns AND Cities 1959, 
Compiled by Inslee Burnett. Municipal 
Technical Advisory Service, Division of 
University Extension, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Municipal League, 
March 1961. 41 pp. 


Urban Development and Renewal 


MunicrpaL Controt oF Ursan Ex- 
PANSION. By Henry J. Schmandt. (Re- 
printed from the Fordham Law Review, 


April 1961.) Fordham University Press,- 


New York, 1961. 30 pp. 

RENEWING CHICAGO IN THE '60’s. A 
Lecture and Discussion Series Sponsored 
by University College of The University 
of Chicago and The Metropolitan Center 
for Neighborhood Renewal. The College, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, June 
1961. 95 pp. $1.50. 

Seconp INTERIM REPORT ON THE 
Ursan ReNEwAL Impact Srupy. 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., Number One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, April 
1961. 27 pp. $1.00. 

STANDARDS FoR NEW UrBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT—THE Denver BACKGROUND. By 
George Nez. Urban Land, Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 Eighteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., May 1961. 7 pp. 
50 cents. 

Ursan RenewAt. Parts I and II. 
Edited by Robinson O. Everett. Law and 
Contemporary Problems, School of Law, 
Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Autumn 1960 and Winter 1961. 181 
and 177 pp. respectively. $2.50 each. 


Water 


Water Prans For CALIFORNIA (A 
Bibliography). Compiled by Dorothy 
Campbell Tompkins. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1961. vi, 180 pp. $4.50. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Continued from page 554) 
function; and any metropolitan formula 
which may be devised should include 

clear responsibilities in this regard. 

“Lastly, I believe that no metropoli- 
tan plan can ever be put into effect un- 
less it is thoroughly accepted and under- 
stood by the people. The political 
feasibility of metropolitan government 
rests essentially upon public acceptance; 
and nothing can be accomplished until 
this acceptance is achieved. 

“I mentioned earlier my feeling that 
a metropolitan area study and survey 
was the first step required in the progres- 
sion toward a metropolitan authority. 
Such a study should begin by examining 
the conditions that presently prevail in 
the Baltimore area with a view toward 
recommending metropolitan solutions to 
area-wide problems. Among the prob- 
lems to be considered are: metropolitan 
planning and zoning control, air and 
water pollution control, sewers and sew- 
age disposal, traffic and transportation, 
water supply, law enforcement, fire pro- 
tection, health and welfare services, hous- 
ing, metropolitan parks and recreation, 
civil defense, redevelopment and taxes. 

“One of the most urgent of these 
problems is obviously Baltimore City’s 
current tax situation. Governmental boun- 
daries that are outdated create inequities 
in services and taxation within various 
parts of the metropolitan area. 

“In addition to looking into these 
problems, I would suggest that the com- 
mission make such other studies as it 
may deem feasible. These studies may 
originate within the commission itself, 
come from one or more of the local 
subdivisions, or be assigned to the com- 
mission by the governor or the state 
legislature. It is my hope that the rec- 
ommendations of the commission would 
carry great weight, especially when they 
concern problems which have heretofore 
proved difficult for the local governments 
to resolve individually or cooperatively.” 
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All-America Finalists Chosen 


Twenty-two communities have been 
selected as finalists in the 1961 All- 
America Cities contest, from among 
scores of applicants, by a screening 
committee composed of prominent civic 
leaders. Members of the screening com- 
mittee were: 

Mrs. Fred L. Bradfute, former presi- 
dent, League of Women Voters of New 
York State; Charleton F. Chute, execu- 
tive director, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; Bayard H. Faulkner, for- 
mer mayor, Montclair, New Jersey; 
Gerald N. Hardy, director, Field Serv- 
ice, Tax Foundation; Miss Betty L. 
Knox, member, City Council, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Each of the 22 finalists will send a 
spokesman to present his community's 
case before the All-America Cities 
jury during the 67th National Confer- 
ence on Government at Miami Beach. 

Dr. George H. Gallup, chairman of 
the council, National Municipal League, 
and director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, will again serve as 
foreman of the jury. Other members 
are: 

Willard V. Merrihue, manager, Com- 
munity and Business Relations, Gener- 
al Electric Company, and chairman, 
Effective Citizens Organization: Arnold 
S. Zander, international president, 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees: Mrs. Robert 
J. Phillips, president, League of Wom- 
en Voters of the United States; 

Miss Katherine Peden, _ president, 
The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs: W. 
Scott Christopher, president, American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives, 
and general manager, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce; Allen H. Seed, 


Jr., executive director, Keep America 
Beautiful; Vernon C. Myers, publisher, 
Look Magazine; 

Mark S. Matthews, former president, 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 


THE 1961 FINALISTS 


Anacortes, Washington 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Falls Church, Virginia 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Galion, Ohio 

Galveston, Texas 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Independence, Missouri 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Lynwood, California 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Provo, Utah 

Rockville, Maryland 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Santa Clara County, California 
Sioux City, lowa 

Topeka, Kansas 

Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Massachusetts 


merce; Donald H. Webster, director, 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of Washington: Paul Schweit- 
zer, chairman, Layne Atlantic Company 
and councilman, Norfolk, Virginia; Ed- 
mund B. Shea, former president, Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin Bar Associa- 
tions. 
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Conference Speakers 


(Continued from page 521) 


Professor Robert H. Connery of Duke 
University ; 

George H. Deming, director, Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems; 

Lyle C. Fitch, president, Institute of 
Public Administration; 

James A. Lash, executive vice presi- 
dent, ACTION: 

Allen D. Manvel, research associate, 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations; 

Kenneth £. Beasley, Government Re- 
search Center, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity ; 


League Models 


(Continued from page 522) 


E. Davis, city attorney, Willmar, Min- 
nesota; Jefferson B. Fordham, dean, 
School of Law, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, and publisher, Sec- 
tion of Local Government Law monthly 
news letter: 

Joseph Guandolo, New York; Lewis 
J. Keller, Oakland, California, general 
counsel for the League of California 
Cities; David R. Levin, U. 5. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington, D. C.; 
Ray H. Lindman, Los Angeles; Russell 
McInnes, New York; 

William Miller, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, municipal government consultant: 


Thomas 


R. Reid Victor Jones 


Dick Netzer 


John J. Corson 


John J. Corson, chairman, Municipal 
Manpower Commission; 

Dick Netzer. economic consultant, 
Regional Plan Association, New York: 

Francis Bergan, president justice, Su- 
preme Court, Appeilate Division (Third 
Department) Albany, New York. 

C. David Loeks, director, Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Planning Commission: 

John H. Nixon, director of area de- 
velopment, Committee for Economic 
Development: 

Thomas R. Reid, civic and govern- 


mental affairs manager, Ford Motor 
Company: 
John E. Bebout, director, Urban 


Studies Center, Rutgers University. 
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Paul D. Speer, Chicago; William F. 
Tempest, Chicago, secretary, Section of 
Local Government Law. and E. C. 
Yokley, Nashville, general counsel for 
the Southern Building Code Congress. 
Hotel Fontainebleau Rates 
National Conference on Government 
November 30 - December 2 
Single Occupancy — $12 
Single or Double — $14, $16, $18. $22 
Parlor (one bedroom) — $38 and $45 
Make reservations directly with Hotel 


Fontainebleau. Miami Beach. 
Mention attendance at Conference. 


Allen D. Ma 


Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Campaign Pamphlets 
‘ Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council 
Form (14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1961) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1961) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1960) 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) 10 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1960) 05 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1958) 1.00 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 
Model Civilian Absentee Voting Law, 14 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951) 
Model Election Administration System, 32 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) i 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) .....-..-cccsten 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) css 
Model State Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Law, 
28 pp. mimeographed (1961) .. 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages on 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957). .......... 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1960) 
Chronic Overlapping, by James K. Pollock (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 8 pp. (1960) ... 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1960) .......... 
Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1960) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1960) 
Goals for Metropolis, by Luther Gulick (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 10 pp. (1960) . 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) 
Maze of Governments, by W. Brooke Graves (Reprinted from Na- 
TIONAL Civic Review), 25 pp. (1960) 
Metropolitan Areas 1960, by Paul Studenski (Reprinted from NaTionaL 
Civic Review), 17 pp. (1960) 
Proportional Representation—Illustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 
Discounts on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building : 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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SERIES | 


i () (Available during 1961.) 
1. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 


TUTION, $2.00 
2. SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
NEW TUTIONAL REVISION, $3.00 


gs. THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 
STATES, $2.00 


PUBLICATIONS 4. THE STATE CONSTITUTION- 


AL CONVENTION — A Manual 
- on Its Planning, Organization and 
in the Operation, $2.50 (now available) 

5- HOW TO STUDY A STATE 


State Constitutional CONSTITUTION, $1.00 


(Special price of $9.00 for all five.) 


Studies Project 


SERIES 
(Now Available) 


1. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 


2. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


g- STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


4 STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 

5. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S$. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 
Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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